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God Help the Child 


© INTRODUCTION 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


To justify her poor treatment of her daughter, Bride, Sweetness 
recalls instances of racism and discrimination that her mother 
experienced during the Jim Crow era. Jim Crow laws originated 
in the late 1800s, in the aftermath of the Confederacy’s loss of 
the Civil War in 1865 and the abolition of chattel slavery in the 
U.S., to enforce segregation based on race. Jim Crow laws came 
about as a racist and white supremacist response to gains made 
by African American people during the Reconstruction era, 
which lasted from 1865 until around 1877. During this period, 
the government implemented a series of policies aimed at 
rebuilding the south in the aftermath of the Civil War. In part, 
these laws were meant to redress systemic inequities that 
remained in place after the abolishment of slavery. Jim Crow 
laws were upheld as legal by the United States Supreme Court 
in the 1896 case of Plessy v. Ferguson, a landmark U.S. 
Supreme Court case about the constitutionality of racia 
segregation in schools. The case resulted in a 7-1 decision, and 
the majority opinion established the doctrine that came to be 
known as “separate but equal, ” which held that racial 
segregation laws did not violate the U.S. constitution, a decision 
that legitimized many of the other racist Jim Crow laws aimed 
at enforcing segregation in the American South. Jim Crow laws 
continued to be challenged in court, and the remaining laws 
weren't overturned until the 1960s, with the passage of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act and the 1965 Voting Rights Act. 


RELATED LITERARY WORKS 


God Help the Child delves into themes that recur in much of 
Morrison's work, including the ramifications of racism, the 
experiences of being Black in the United States, the impacts of 
slavery and Jim Crow laws, and the harmful effects of sexism 
and misogyny. Novels by Morrison that touch on similar themes 
include Beloved (1987), The Bluest Eye (1970), and Song of 
Solomon (1977). God Help the Child also showcases Morrison's 
trademark lyricism and her penchant for implementing magical 
realist elements in her fiction. Modernist works by William 
Faulkner and Virginia Woolf, including The Sound and the Fury 
by Faulkner and Mrs. Dalloway by Woolf, particularly influenced 
Morrison’s prose style. In “The Curious Case of Benjamin 
Button,’ ashort story by F. Scott Fitzgerald, aman ages 
backward from old age to childhood, similar to Bride's 
transformation in God Help the Child. The elements of magical 
realism at play in Gold Help the Child also resonate with One 
Hundred Years of Solitude by Gabriel Garcia Marquez is a 
notable work of magical realism. As one of the most important 
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novelists of her time, Morrison’s influence is perceptible across 
a wide range of more recent works by contemporary authors, 
including Jesmyn Ward's novels Salvage the Bones and Sing, 
Unburied, Sing, as well as Salman Rushdie’s Midnight's Children, 
and Mohsin Hamid’s Exit West. 


KEY FACTS 


e Full Title: God Help the Child 

e When Written: 2010s 

e When Published: 2015 

e Literary Period: Contemporary 
e Genre: Novel, Magical Realism 
e Setting: 2010s California 


e Climax: Bride finds Booker in Whiskey, California, after she 
has spent most of the novel searching for him. Initially, Bride 
and Booker fight, but they eventually resolve their 
differences and begin a relationship based on mutual love 
and trust. 


e Point of View: First Person and Third Person 


EXTRA CREDIT 


Master’s Thesis. Toni Morrison wrote her master’s thesis at 
Cornell University about the works of William Faulkner and 
Virginia Woolf. It was titled “Virginia Woolf's and William 
Faulkner’s Treatment of the Alienated.’ 


God Name the Child. Toni Morrison was born Chloe Ardelia 
Wofford. She joined the Roman Catholic Church at age 12 and 
took the baptismal name Anthony, which later led to her 
nickname Tori. 


DA PLOT SUMMARY 


As a child, Sweetness neglected and punished her daughter 
Lula Ann “Bride” Bridewell because she was born with darker 
skin than Sweetness or her husband Louis. Because Bride 
doesn't look like him, Louis is convinced Sweetness had sex with 
another man, resulting in the pregnancy, and he abandons the 
family. Sweetness explains that she treated Bride poorly as a 
child because she had to prepare Bride for the racism that she 
would inevitably face as a woman with darker skin. Sweetness 
also says that while some might think it’s wrong to group 
people according to color, this is the only way for some people 
to maintain a modicum of dignity in a racist world. 


As an adult, Bride has become a successful executive at a 
cosmetics company, Sylvia Inc. She is about to launch her own 
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line of makeup at Sylvia, Inc. for people of all complexions, from 
“ebony to lemonade to milk.” The line is called YOU, GIRL. Bride 
drives a Jaguar and lives in an apartment in the city. Her 
boyfriend of six months, Booker Starbern, has just left her after 
he and Bride fought about Bride’s plan to visit a convicted child 
molester, Sofia Huxley, who is about to be released after 15 
years in prison. 


After the breakup, Bride drives her Jaguar to the prison with a 
gift basket of YOU, GIRL cosmetics and money. Bride recalls 
testifying against Sofia during her trial and helping send her to 
jail. Bride’s testimony, though, was false—later, she admits to 
making it up to try and please her mother and win her love and 
affection. When Bride sees Sofia exiting the prison, Bride offers 
her aride. Sofia declines and gets into a taxi. 


Bride follows Sofia to a motel and knocks on her door. When 
Sofia recognizes Bride, she beats her and throws her out of the 
motel room. Instead of going to the police, Bride calls her friend 
Brooklyn, who picks her up and brings her to a clinic. Bride's 
injuries put her out of work for the next few weeks. As she 
recovers, she notices that her body is changing: the holes of her 
ear piercings have closed up and her pubic hair has been 
“erased. 


While at home recovering, Bride receives an envelope 
addressed to Booker. When she opens it, she finds an invoice 
from a pawn shop for something that Booker left to be 
repaired. At the pawn shop, Bride finds Salvatore Ponti, who 
gives her Booker’s repaired trumpet. Salvatore, who goes by 
Sally, also gives Bride another address for Booker, which is in 
Whiskey, California. Bride decides to go to California to find 
Booker. 


On the way to Whiskey, Bride’s car careens off the road and 
runs into a tree. She becomes trapped in the wreckage. A young 
girl (Rain) comes to the car first and then returns with an older 
man. The man carries Bride to what seems like an old 
warehouse. At first, Bride is afraid of what the man might do to 
her. She learns, though, that the man, Steve, and his wife, 
Evelyn, are an activist couple. They don’t have much money but 
are intent on helping people because it’s the right thing to do. 
Bride also learns that Steve and Evelyn found Rain ina 
downpour after her mother kicked her out of the house. Rain 
later tells Bride that her mother had been sexually trafficking 
her. Bride takes about six weeks to recover at Steve and 
Evelyn’s house. Rain and Bride form a close bond, and Rain 
misses Bride deeply once she leaves. 


When Bride arrives in Whiskey, she finds a woman named 
Queen at the address she has for Booker. Queen explains that 
she is Booker’s aunt, and while Booker doesn’t live there, he 
lives nearby. She gives Bride the address. Bride goes to 
Booker’s house, and when they first see each other, they fight. 
Booker tells Bride to leave. Bride yells that Booker shouldn't 
have left in the first place and breaks a bottle over his head. 
Booker demands to know why Bride defended a known child 
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molester. He explains that when he was a child, his brother 
Adam was sexually assaulted and murdered by a pedophile. 
Bride tells Booker that she falsely testified against Sofia and 
was trying to make things right when she visited her. Bride falls 
asleep. When she wakes up, she and Booker reconcile their 
differences. 


Meanwhile, Queen’s house goes up in flames. By the time 
Booker and Bride arrive, a crowd has already gathered. Bride 
and Booker run into the house and drag out Queen's 
unconscious body. An ambulance takes her to the hospital. 
While Queen is recovering, Bride and Booker regularly visit 
and care for Queen. Queen seems to be recovering steadily, but 
ahospital-borne illness suddenly afflicts her. Queen rapidly 
declines before passing away. Booker stages an impromptu 
memorial for Queen, where he plays trumpet. Unsatisfied with 
his playing, he throws his trumpet into the river. When he gets 
back into Bride’s Jaguar, she tells him that she is pregnant and 
that he is the father. Bride and Booker celebrate the pregnancy 
together. 


When Sweetness receives a letter from Bride telling her she is 
going to be a grandmother, she thinks about the mistakes she 
made in raising Bride. Sweetness predicts that while Bride 
might not make the same mistakes in raising her child, she will 
make mistakes of her own, and the child will bear the brunt of 
those errors. 


a2 CHARACTERS 


MAJOR CHARACTERS 


Lula Ann “Bride” Bridewell - Bride is the novel’s protagonist. 
As a child, Bride’s mother, Sweetness, abused and neglected 
her because she was born with darker skin than Sweetness or 
her husband, Louis. That mistreatment drove Bride to falsely 
testify against Sofia Huxley in a misguided attempt to win her 
mother’s love, and Bride feels profound guilt for doing so. As an 
adult, Bride has a successful career and is about to launch her 
own cosmetics line. In response to her childhood trauma, 
though, Bride has constructed her life so that she won't feel 
intense feelings, including embarrassment or love. The novel 
charts Bride’s journey to through her trauma and find the kind 
of love she did not receive as a child. Bride tries to find that love 
by tracking down her boyfriend, Booker Starbern, who recently 
eft her. While she is searching for Booker, her body begins to 
transform into a younger version of itself: the piercings in her 
ears close, her pubic hair is “erased,” and her breasts disappear. 
That transformation signals that, to find love, Bride must not 
only find Booker and right the wrongs of their relationship: she 
must also return to the site of her trauma—her 
childhood—living through it once more in order to find a 
different, more stable outcome. The story closes with Bride 
announcing her pregnancy to Booker. Though the couple 
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celebrates the news of Bride’s pregnancy and hopes to give the 
child a happy life, Sweetness is convinced the couple will 
unwittingly pass down a new set of traumas 


Booker Starbern - Booker is Bride’s ex-boyfriend—at the start 
of the story, the couple has recently broken up after months 
together. Booker leaves Bride after they fight about Bride’s 
plan to visit Sofia Huxley, a convicted child molester. At the 
time, Bride does not know that Booker’s brother, Adam, was 
sexually assaulted and murdered by a pedophile when they 
were children. Booker can’t stomach the idea that Bride would 
show sympathy to a person like that, so he leaves her. Booker 
doesn't know, though, that Bride falsely testified at Sofia’s trial 
and that Sofia is innocent, at least according to Bride. In the 
novel, Booker follows an arc similar to Bride's. Since Adam was 
murdered, Booker has been consumed by grief and trauma. He 
thinks he is memorializing Adam by holding onto his emotional 
pain. By the end of the novel, though, Booker realizes that to 
live a full life—the kind of life Adam would have wanted for 
him—he must grow through his childhood trauma. Booker 
begins this process by welcoming Bride back into his life, 
pursuing a closer relationship with her, and looking forward to 
the child they will have together after Bride announces her 
pregnancy. 


Sweetness - Sweetness is Bride’s mother. She neglected Bride 
while raising her because Bride had darker skin than Sweetness 
or her husband, Louis. Sweetness justifies her neglect of Bride 
by saying that she had to harden Bride to prepare her for the 
racism she would inevitably experience as a Black woman with 
darker skin. But Sweetness also expresses and embraces 
colorist ideas when she claims that discrimination based ona 
person's skin color helps people like her (people with lighter 
skin) maintain dignity. Sweetness’s colorism causes profound 
damage and trauma for Bride. Throughout the novel, Bride 
attempts to overcome this trauma. While Sweetness feels some 
level of remorse over how she treated Bride, she ultimately 
believes that, given the problems of the world, she did what she 
had to do to ensure Bride’s safety and success later in life. 
Sweetness’s primary regret instead is that Bride remains angry 
with her. The novel portrays Sweetness as someone who lacks 
the insight to take full responsibility for her past mistakes; she 
remains convinced that she did the right thing by neglecting 
Bride, which makes reconciliation between Bride and 
Sweetness nearly impossible. 


Sofia Huxley - Sofia Huxley was a kindergarten teacher when 
Bride was in second grade. When Bride was eight, Sofia and 
two other men, including Sofia’s husband, were put on trial for 
sexually molesting children. Four children, including Bride, 
testified against Sofia and sent her to prison for a 15-year 
sentence. Sofia’s release from prison is one of the catalysts that 
sets the plot of the novel in motion, as her release causes the 
fight that leads Booker to leave Bride. Bride feels profound 
guilt for testifying against Sofia because she lied on the stand to 
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please her mother. At the end of the novel, when Bride tells 
Booker about her false testimony, she also tells Booker that 
Sofia “was innocent” and she “didn’t do any of that,’ meaning 
Sophia didn’t commit the sexual assaults she was convicted of. 
Though the novel seems to want the reader to believe Bride 
when she says that Sofia is innocent, it is unclear how Bride 
could know this with certainty. Even if her testimony was false, 
there is nothing in the book that shows that the testimony of 
the other children during the trial was false or anything that 
suggests that Bride would have insight into the veracity of their 
testimony. 


Brooklyn - Brooklyn is a white woman with dreadlocks. Bride 
describes Brooklyn as her closest friend and the one person 
she can trust completely. Morrison portrays Brooklyn, though, 
as an untrustworthy person, willing to betray Bride at a 
moment’s notice for her own gain. When Bride is recovering 
after being beaten by Sofia, Brooklyn is excited that she might 
be given amore important role at work while Bride is out of the 
office. And earlier, before the story’s present, Brooklyn 
attempted to seduce Bride’s boyfriend at the time, Booker, just 
for the fun of it. While Brooklyn's duplicity never leads to a full- 
scale confrontation between Bride and Brooklyn, as Bride 
moves closer toward self-actualization, she drifts away from 
Brooklyn both physically and emotionally. 


Rain - Rain is a child who lives with Steve and Evelyn, the 
people who take Bride in after she crashes her Jaguar on the 
way to Whiskey, California. Rain is the first person to find Bride 
after the crash. Rain confides in Bride that she was sexually 
trafficked by her mother when she was younger, making her 
one of many characters in the novel who is a survivor of 
childhood sexual abuse. Steve and Evelyn found Rain during a 
downpour (hence the name Rain), and Rain initially protested, 
claiming they were kidnapping her . But she ultimately grows to 
like living with Steve and Evelyn. During the six weeks Bride 
spends at Steve and Evelyn’s house, Rain grows deeply 
attached to her because Bride is one of the only people who 
listens when she talks about her past. Bride also becomes a 
surrogate mother figure to Rain and acts selflessly to protect 
Rain during a moment of danger. 


Queen - Queen is Booker’s aunt. She is the only one who takes 
his grief seriously after Adam’s murder. She is a woman with 
fire-red hair who has had many husbands. Queen lives in 
Whiskey, California, where Booker goes to live after leaving 
Bride. While the novel portrays Queen as gracious and 
benevolent, she also has her own demons. In particular, when 
Queen's daughter Hannah was a child, she told Queen that her 
father was molesting her. Queen sided with Hannah's 
father—something Queen now regrets—and her choice 
damaged her relationship with Hannah beyond repair. 


Adam - Adam was Booker’s brother. A pedophile sexually 
assaulted and killed him when he was a child. As an adult, 
Booker’s life still revolves around his brother’s death. He keeps 
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people at a distance to avoid feeling the kind of pain he felt 
when Adam died. Later in the novel, Booker realizes that his 
decision not to move past the pain of losing Adam has more to 
do with him and what he sees as his selfishness than it does 
with Adam or Adam's life. 


Steve - Steve is the man Rain brings to help after Bride crashes 
her Jaguar. At first, Bride is afraid that Steve might kill her, but 
she gradually learns that Steve is an activist who helps her 
simply because he believes it is right. Steve serves as a foil to 
Bride’s mother, and he makes Bride question what she had 
thought was important in life. Though Steve is not successful in 
a material sense, he and his wife, Evelyn, have built a life 
founded on mutual respect and unconditional love. Seeing 
Steve and Evelyn's happiness leads Bride to reassess her 
priorities and reconsider how important her job and career 
success are to her. 


Evelyn - Evelyn helps care for Bride after her husband, Steve, 
brings her to their warehouse-like house. While Bride thinks 
Evelyn and Steve's life is austere life, she cannot help herself 
from envying their happiness. That envy leads Bride to 
question whether her pursuit of material success is as 
important to her as she had thought it was. 


Salvatore “Sally” Ponti - Sally runs the pawn shop where 
Booker leaves his trumpet to get repaired before going to 
Whiskey, California. Bride receives an invoice for the trumpet 
in the mail, which leads her to Sally’s pawn shop. Sally then 
gives Bride Booker’s address in Whiskey, California, and Bride 
decides to try and find him there. 


Louis - Louis is Bride’s father and Sweetness’s ex-husband. He 
left Sweetness after Bride’s birth because after seeing Bride’s 
dark skin and assuming that that Sweetness had had an affair 
with another man. Louis disappeared for a few months after 
Bride's birth, but he later resurfaced and sent Sweetness 
money to help support Bride. 


Mr. Leigh - Mr. Leigh was Sweetness’s landlord when Bride 
was a child. One day, Bride saw him molesting a child in the 
alley behind their building. When Bride told Sweetness, 
Sweetness was angry at Bride, not Mr. Leigh. Bride later 
understands that Sweetness was afraid that Mr. Leigh might 
kick them out of their apartment in retaliation. Bride thinks that 
if they had had to move out of their apartment, they would have 
had a hard time finding another one due to the prevalence of 
racism among landlords and property managers at the time. 


MINOR CHARACTERS 


Hannah - Hannah is one of Queen’s children. She is now a 
medical student. When Hannah was a child, she told Queen 
that her father was molesting her. Queen refused to believe 
Hannah—something Queen now regrets—and this damaged 
their relationship beyond repair. 


Jeri - Jeri is the stylist Bride consulted before her second 
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interview at Sylvia, Inc. Jeri advised Bride to wear only white 
and to avoid makeup or jewelry. Bride credits Jeri with giving 
her what would become her signature aesthetic. 


Dr. Walter Muskie - Dr. Muskie is the doctor who tends to 
Bride when she stays with Steve and Evelyn after her car 
accident. 


O) THEMES 


In LitCharts literature guides, each theme gets its own color- 
coded icon. These icons make it easy to track where the themes 
occur most prominently throughout the work. If you don't have 
a color printer, you can still use the icons to track themes in 
black and white. 


INHERITED TRAUMA 


God Help the Child depicts a world where abuse and 

trauma are passed from person to person across 

generations. In a way, the novel presents a view of 
trauma similar to the law of conservation of energy, a concept 
in physics and chemistry that states that energy cannot be 
created or destroyed. In the novel, trauma, like energy, is 
neither created nor destroyed; instead, it is continually passed 
from one person to another. Bride’s relationship with her 
mother, Sweetness, exemplifies this idea of trauma. Sweetness 
explains how her own mother was discriminated against 
because of her skin color, even though her skin was light 
enough to pass for white. Sweetness then uses the trauma of 
racism that her mother experienced to justify her treatment of 
Bride, which traumatizes Bride. These relationships create a 
ineage of trauma in which Sweetness passes the trauma her 
mother experienced down to her daughter. Bride’s trauma then 
impacts others, including Sofia Huxley—wanting to please her 
emotionally abusive mother, Bride falsely testifies against Sofia, 
sending her to prison for 15 years for crimes Sofia very possibly 
didn’t commit. The guilt that Bride feels because of that 
testimony then compounds her already significant trauma, and 
she enters adulthood without having processed her fraught, 
painful past. 


The closing scene of the novel reinforces the inescapability of 
inherited trauma, especially trauma which stems from broader, 
systemic racism. After Bride announces to her boyfriend, 
Booker, that she is pregnant, they optimistically believe their 
child will be entirely new, free of the harms of “evil or illness, 
protected from kidnap, beatings, rape, racism, insult, hurt, self- 
loathing, abandonment. Error-free. All goodness. Minus the 
wrath. So they believe.’ But by adding “so they believe” to the 
end of that statement, the novel implies that Booker and Bride 
are naive to think their child will enter the world as a blank 
slate, free from the trauma that has affected its ancestors. 
Instead, the novel contends that Booker and Bride’s child will 
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inherit the traumas and abuses they have suffered along with 
the trauma and abuses that run rampant through the world. 
The book argues, then, that the laws of trauma are as indelible 
as the laws of physics. Trauma, like energy, can neither be 
escaped nor destroyed. As a result, humans fated to experience 
trauma are fated to pass on that trauma to their descendants 
and those close to them. 


RACISM AND COLORISM 


Sweetness uses colorism to defend her poor 
treatment of her daughter, Bride, who was born 
with inexplicably dark skin. She explains that she is 
“high yellow” and that many of her relatives passed for white. 
Sweetness thinks of Bride’s skin color as “terrible,” and it drives 
her “mad” to the point that she considers killing Bride when she 
is ababy. With that in mind, the novel shows how Sweetness 
has internalized racism that she herself has faced and then 
weaponizes those ideas against her daughter. Though 
Sweetness claims to treat Bride poorly to protect her against 
the racism that Bride will, in her view, inevitably experience in 
the world, Sweetness is aware that her colorism might be 
harmful and discriminates against her daughter anyway. 
Sweetness explains that while some might consider it wrong to 
group people according to color, with “the lighter the better,’ 
she considers it important to “hold on to alittle dignity,’ to avoid 
being spit on at the grocery store or ignored and shoved into 
the gutter so that white people could have the sidewalk. Thus, 
while Sweetness may have some good intentions in raising her 
child to be tough, she also defends colorism because she 
benefits from it. In so doing, she actively legitimizes and 
perpetuates the racism she herself has suffered, internalizing a 
white-supremacist philosophy of “the lighter the better” and, 
perhaps, instilling the same mentality in her daughter. God Help 
the Child thus examines broader ramifications of systemic 
racism, showing how victims of racism (and discrimination in 
general) can internalize that racism, leading them to 
purposefully or unwittingly impose the mistreatment they have 
experienced onto others, thereby perpetuating and legitimizing 
that mistreatment. 


CHILD ABUSE AND HEALING 


Several characters in God Help the Child witness or 
endure abuse as children. Bride’s mother, 
Sweetness, neglects Bride when she is growing up. 
And when Bride is a young girl, she witnesses her mother’s 
landlord molesting a child. Bride’s own mother, meanwhile, 
emotionally abuses Bride. When Booker is young, a pedophile 
sexually abuses and then murders Booker’s brother, Adam. 
Rain, a young girl whom Bride meets after she crashes her car, 
is sexually trafficked by her mother. In each case, the abuser is 
someone in charge of providing a safe environment for 
children—or, in the case of Adam's murderer, by someone who 
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seemed exceedingly trustworthy to the outside world. 


In response to being betrayed by those who were supposed to 
care for them, or who were supposedly trustworthy, each 
character retreats into themselves and loses the ability to 
meaningfully connect with others. For example, as an adult, 
Bride shields herself from feeling intense emotions, including 
“rage, embarrassment or love” This impulse toward self- 
protection, developed as a coping mechanism in response to 
her mother’s abuse, makes it impossible for Bride to truly 
connect with Booker. Booker, on the other hand, is so 
consumed by unresolved grief over Adam's death that he 
pushes Bride away instead of risking the pain that might come if 
he becomes as close to Bride as he once was to Adam—only to 
later lose her. The novel suggests that embracing vulnerability 
and forging healthy connections with others is key to healing 
from the trauma of child abuse. That is what happens when 
Booker and Bride begin a new relationship at the end of the 
novel. When they meet in Whiskey, California, Bride and 
Booker each talk about the abuse they witnessed and 
experienced as children. Being vulnerable in this way allows 
them to connect and find support in each other. The novel 
suggests, then, that child abuse can sever a person’s ability to 
meaningfully connect with others, leading them to feel 
hopeless and alone in the world. However, if one can embrace 
vulnerability and forge healthy connections with others, one 
C 
a 


an begin the process of healing and of overcoming the abuse 
nd trauma of one’s past. 


ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT AND 
UNCONDITIONAL LOVE 


As Bride travels to find Booker, she notices that she 
is losing her hair, her earlobes have closed, and her 
breasts have vanished. Her body is reverting to a younger 
form—specifically to when she was eight years old and falsely 
testified against Sofia Huxley. Bride’s physical transformations 
symbolize her inability to forgive herself for harming Sofia 
Huxley—in other words, the physical transformations Bride 
experiences as an adult mirror the psychological burden of guilt 
she feels over a wrong she committed as a child. In other words, 
Bride's guilt traps her in the past and leaves her unable to 
develop into a healthy, well-adjusted adult. 


But the novel does not suggest that Bride is doomed to feel 
guilty forever. Instead, it suggests that she may overcome her 
guilt and reach self-acceptance through unconditional love. To 
make this connection, it is essential to understand why Bride 
falsely testified against Sofia: to appease her emotionally 
withholding, abusive mother, Sweetness, who asked her to 
make the accusation. From Sweetness, Bride learned from a 
young age that love was something a person must earn—and 
something that could easy be taken away. In this way, 
Sweetness’s conditional love emotionally stunts Bride, leaving 
her incapable of believing that she is worthy of love in light of 
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what she did to Sofia. But when Bride, as an adult, finally 
confesses to Booker the full story of what she did to Sohia—how 
her mother manipulated her into making the false 
accusation—he responds with acceptance, compassion, and 
understanding. In other words, Booker shows Bride that she is 
deserving of love, regardless—and perhaps even because 
of—her past. Booker’s unconditional love instills in Bride a 
sense of self-acceptance and self-worth that her mother’s 
conditional love attempted to destroy. This, in turn, allows 
Bride to forgive herself for her past wrongs and love others in 
the same unconditional, merciful way, even in the face of past 
mistakes and faults, a revelation the novel emphasizes in the 
return of Bride’s body to its physical adult form. God Help the 
Child thus suggests that while growing up in an unloving 
environment can cause children to deny themselves love and 
trap them in a state of arrested development, learning to 
accept unconditional love from oneself and from others can 
help them to shed the burden of internalized guilt and develop 
into well-adjusted, healthy adults 


£3 SYMBOLS 


Symbols appear in teal text throughout the Summary and 
Analysis sections of this LitChart. 


JAGUAR 


Bride’s car, a Jaguar, symbolizes how she uses 
wealth and material success to shield herself from 
the pain of past trauma and other difficult emotions. Bride’s 
Jaguar is an expensive luxury car, which she can afford because 
of her successful and lucrative career. But the book’s initial 
mention of the car describes it as “sleek, rat gray with a vanity 
license,’ noting that it “[looks] like a gun.” By comparing the 
Jaguar to a rat, the novel suggests that there is something 
unsavory to Bride about the car—and, therefore, about the 
wealth that allowed Bride to purchase it. Rats for instance, may 
carry diseases or cause an infestation. The novel thus implies 
that the Jaguar poses a similar risk for Bride—that the 
unhealthy coping mechanisms she has developed to avoid her 
past traumas could completely overtake her, inhibiting her from 
processing her past productively and living a healthy, well- 
adjusted life. What’s more, her focus on wealth and status 
could cause her to lose her capacity for love or authenticity. 
The book’s comparison of then Jaguar to a gun reinforces the 
sense of threat that the car poses. 


On her way to find Booker, Bride crashes her Jaguar. The crash 
is a metaphor for how Bride must take apart, or “wreck,” her 
methods of self-protection to become vulnerable and find love. 
Notably, the car is put back together—Bride does not remain 
wrecked—but it is repaired with a door from a different car 
model entirely. That new door on the Jaguar shows how the 
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Jaguar, just like Bride herself, emerges from a time of intense 
transformation significantly changed but still intact. 


TRUMPET 


ap Booker’s trumpet symbolizes his attempts to find 
joy and vitality after the murder of his brother, 
Adam. When Adam is killed, Booker’s father stops playing 
music in the house. Afraid that another tragedy might take 
away music again, Booker asks for trumpet lessons. He uses 
music to “oil and straighten his tangled feelings,’ to make sense 
of the overwhelming pain and trauma he has experienced. 
Notably, Booker becomes a competent trumpet player but 
never an exceptional one. This reflects how, while he can 
navigate his emotional life with his trumpet, he will not become 
adept enough to overcome his emotions entirely. Similarly, 
while Booker can function after Adam's death, he never feels in 
complete control of his life, and he is unable to experience 
authentic happiness. 


This changes when Booker meets Bride. Newly inspired, he 
plays music that “he [has] never played before,” and he feels his 
debilitating grief starting to lift. Booker’s trumpet and Bride’s 
influence give Booker access to a world where trauma and pain 
do not consume him. This new world is a realm of intentional 
ove, compassion, and connection rather than distraction. But 
when Booker leaves Bride, he leaves behind his trumpet along 
with his access to that world. When Bride arrives in Whiskey, 
Booker almost leaps with joy when she tells him she has his 
trumpet. By returning the trumpet to Booker, Bride restores 
his access to a world not consumed by trauma—but she also 
enables him to return to his old, inadequate coping mechanism. 


At Queen’s memorial, Booker is dissatisfied with his playing and 
throws his trumpet into the river. This represents Booker's 
temptation to return to a life of “haunt and gloom,’ a life 
consumed by trauma. When Queen dies, Booker again loses 
one of the people he is closest to in life, just like when Adam 
was murdered. In response, he could abandon music and the 
joy and happiness he has been searching for. For a moment, he 
does just that and throws his trumpet into the river. Instead of 
remaining in that mindset, though, when Bride tells Booker she 
is pregnant, he responds with happiness. At that moment, he 
decides to turn to love and human connection for support and 
joy rather than distraction. 


is 


ee QUOTES 


Note: all page numbers for the quotes below refer to the 
Vintage edition of God Help the Child published in 2016. 
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Part 1, Chapter 1: Sweetness Quotes 


@@ it’s not my fault. So you can't blame me. | didn’t do it and 
have no idea how it happened. 


Related Characters: Sweetness (speaker), Lula Ann “Bride” 
Bridewell 


Related Themes: @) Ht) (a) 


Page Number: 1 


Explanation and Analysis 


In the novel's opening lines, Sweetness reflects on Bride’s 
birth and the inexplicability of the fact that she has darker 
skin than both Sweetness herself and her father. 
Sweetness's thoughts immediately turn toward blame and 
responsibility. Her comments show that she interprets 
Bride’s darker skin as a kind of curse. This thought process 
signals that, from the beginning, Sweetness mistreated 
Bride not just because she wanted to protect Bride from the 
racism of the outside world but on account of her own 
colorist ideas. Blame and responsibility, of course, never 
needed to cross Sweetness's mind. Sweetness could have 
accepted that Bride was her daughter and chosen to love 
her for who she was, eliminating the conflict before it began. 
Notably, the novel does not place all of the blame for Bride's 
mistreatment on Sweetness. Instead, the novel presents 
Sweetness as someone who has internalized the prejudices 
she has seen in the world; she is culpable for her own 
actions, certainly, but she is also the product of systemic 
inequities based on race that are ubiquitous in the U.S. 


Part 1, Chapter 2: Bride Quotes 


@@ I’m scared. Something bad is happening to me. | feel like 
lm melting away. | can’t explain it to you but | do know when it 
started. It began after he said, “You not the woman | want.’ 


“Neither am |.” 


| don’t know why | said that. It just popped out of my mouth. 


Related Characters: Lula Ann “Bride” Bridewell (speaker), 
Booker Starbern 


Related Themes: @) (a) © 


Page Number: 9 


Explanation and Analysis 


Bride notices that her body has begun to transform, but she 
doesn't yet know that it is transforming into a younger 
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version of itself. Bride pinpoints the beginning of that 
transformation to the moment when Booker said she wasn't 
the woman he wanted and she, in turn, agreed with him. 
That moment signals that Bride's physical transformation is 
linked not just to Booker leaving but to Bride’s opinion of 
herself. Though Bride is by all accounts a materially 
successful adult, she is not content with who she is. As the 
novel progresses, it becomes evident that Bride’s childhood 
trauma—and the mistakes she made as a result of that 
trauma—separate who Bride thinks she is from who she 
wants to be. To become the person she wants to be, Bride 
must return to her childhood to revisit her trauma and find 
different ways of coping with it. That return to childhood 
becomes literal in the novel as Bride’s body grows into a 
younger version of itself. 


@@ Decagon Women’s Correctional Center, right outside 


orristown, owned by a private company, is worshipped 


by the locals for the work it provides: serving visitors, guards, 
clerical staff, cafeteria workers, health care folks and most of all 
construction laborers repairing the road and fences and adding 
wing after wing to house the increasing flood of violent, sinful 
women committing bloody female crimes. Lucky for the state, 
crime does pay. 


Related Characters: Lula Ann “Bride” Bridewell, Sofia 
Huxley 


Related Themes: ® © 


Page Number: 13 


Explanation and Analysis 


As Bride approaches the prison where Sofia has been 
incarcerated, the novel critiques the prison industrial 
complex. The novel contends that the economics of the 
prison system have commodified guilt. The private company 
that owns the prison and the people of Norristown who 
benefit from its presence have an economic incentive for 
women to be convicted of crimes. This approach is at odds 
with the novel’s perspective on innocence and guilt. In the 
novel’s view, innocence is more or less a myth. The novel 
contends that, upon birth, children are delivered to a 
corrupt world and that corruption will inevitably find them, 
usually sooner than later. 


For example, Bride never really experiences innocence. As 
soon as she is born, Sweetness mistreats her based on 
colorist ideas. That mistreatment led Bride to commit 
perjury against Sofia Huxley, which could have, in theory, 
had legal consequences. Throughout the novel, though, 
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Bride aims to overcome the aftereffects of her childhood 
trauma not by committing criminal acts but by finding love 
and self-acceptance. The prison industrial complex, the 
novel contends, doesn’t want people to experience that kind 
of transformation. Instead, it needs a “flood of violent, sinful 
women’ to fill its ever-expanding buildings. In that way, the 
novel argues that the prison system is a contributing factor 
to the ills of the world rather than a solution. The goal of the 
prison system isn’t to rehabilitate people or help them find 
the fulfillment or self-acceptance that might help them 
avoid prison. Instead, the prison industrial complex aims to 
commodify people's guilt, which, the novel argues, is 
unavoidable. Instead of trying to help people find a way to 
cope with the difficulties of their lives in a productive way, 
the prison system piles more pain and trauma onto people 
who are already heavily burdened, compounding an already 
nearly impossible-to-break cycle. 


Part 1, Chapter 3: Brooklyn Quotes 


@@ How can she persuade women to improve their looks with 
products that can’t improve her own? There isn’t enough YOU, 
GIRL foundation in the world to hide eye scars, a broken nose 
and facial skin scraped down to pink hypodermis. Assuming 
much of the damage fades, she will still need plastic surgery, 
which means weeks and weeks of idleness, hiding behind 
glasses and floppy hats. | might be asked to take over. 
Temporarily, of course. 


Related Characters: Brooklyn (speaker), Lula Ann “Bride” 
Bridewell, Sofia Huxley 


Related Themes: (z) (ra) 


Page Number: 26 


Explanation and Analysis 


After Sofia attacks Bride, Brooklyn picks Bride up from a 
clinic and notices how beat up Bride looks. On their face, 
Brooklyn’s comments show that she is far from being the 
trusted companion Bride thinks she is. Instead, Brooklyn 
seems to be duplicitous and self-serving, as her thoughts 
immediately go to her own self-interest when Bride is badly 
injured. Beyond that, Brooklyn’s comments hint at the 
premium of beauty in her and Bride’s line of work at a 
cosmetics company. If their cosmetics cannot make Bride 
beautiful, Brooklyn reasons, then she doesn't have a place at 
the company. That emphasis on superficial beauty also 
points to another question: what role does Bride have in the 
world if she is damaged, both physically and psychologically? 
Brooklyn seems to think that the answer would be that if 


Bride is damaged, there isn't a place for her in their world. 
Bride, on the other hand, spends the novel trying to find out 
how to inhabit the world while acknowledging her 
childhood trauma. Ultimately, Bride arrives at an answer 
that doesn't see damage and beauty as mutually exclusive. 


Part 1, Chapter 4: Bride Quotes 


@@ Nothing announced her attack on me. l'Il never forget it, 
and even if | tried to, the scars, let alone the shame, wouldn't let 
me. 


Memory is the worst thing about healing. 


Related Characters: Lula Ann “Bride” Bridewell (speaker), 
Sofia Huxley 


Related Themes: (2) Ht) a) @ 


Page Number: 29 


Explanation and Analysis 


After Sofia attacks her, Bride spends weeks recovering in 
her apartment. Bride’s comment that memory is the worst 
thing about healing points to the difficulty she has had in 
healing from her childhood trauma. While Bride has long 
since recovered from any physical wounds associated with 
that trauma, she has not healed from the psychological 
wounds in part because she cannot forget them. To try and 
heal from those wounds, Bride first turns to Sofia. She 
thinks that if Sofia forgives her, she might be able to forgive 
herself for falsely testifying against Sofia. Instead of 
forgiving Bride, though, Sofia attacks her, causing new 
physical and psychological wounds. While the physical 
wounds will heal with time, the psychological ones will 
remain. To heal from those wounds—and those caused by 
childhood trauma—Bride must learn to accept herself, 
embrace vulnerability, and find some version of 
unconditional love. The novel then dramatizes Bride's 
journey to do just that. 


@@ As we walked down the courthouse steps she held my 

hand, my hand. She never did that before and it surprised 
me as much as it pleased me because | always knew she didn't 
like touching me. | could tell. Distaste was all over her face 
when | was little and she had to bathe me. Rinse me, actually, 
after a halfhearted rub with a soapy washcloth. | used to pray 
she would slap my face or spank me just to feel her touch. 


Related Characters: Lula Ann “Bride” Bridewell (speaker), 
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Sweetness, Sofia Huxley 


Related Themes: &) Ht) (ea) @ 


Page Number: 31 


Explanation and Analysis 


Bride discusses what happened immediately after she 
falsely testified against Sofia Huxley. Bride’s comments 
underscore how deprived she was of Sweetness’s love and 
affection and how motivated she was to get it. Bride also 
clarifies that she understood that Sweetness withheld her 
affection out of “distaste” and that Sweetness neglected 
Bride because of her colorist ideas and prejudices. The 
passage directly connects Bride's childhood trauma to her 
decision to testify against Sofia. Bride is so hungry for her 
mother’s affection that she would do almost anything to get 
it, even to the point that, she implies, she would have 
preferred physical abuse to the neglect she experienced. It 
is not surprising, then, that she would falsely testify against 
someone she believed to be a child molester if it might help 
her secure her mother’s affection. As an adult, though, Bride 
recognizes the repercussions of her decision and feels guilty 
for sending an innocent person to prison. The novel 
carefully explains how Bride’s feelings of guilt fit into a 
arger story about her childhood trauma and colorism in the 
United States, showing that Bride’s actions take place 
within a history of systemic discrimination. 


Part 1, Chapter 5: Sweetness Quotes 


@@ Oh, yeah, | feel bad sometimes about how | treated Lula 
Ann when she was little. But you have to understand: | had to 
protect her. She didn’t know the world. There was no point in 
being tough or sassy even when you were right. Not in a world 
where you could be sent to a juvenile lockup for talking back or 
fighting in school, a world where you'd be the last one hired and 
the first one fired. She could know any of that or how her black 
skin would scare people or make them laugh or trick her. 


Related Characters: Sweetness (speaker), Lula Ann “Bride” 
Bridewell 


Related Themes: @) Ht) (ra) 


Page Number: 41 


Explanation and Analysis 


Sweetness reflects on how she treated Bride when she was 
a child. Sweetness's comments show she knows she treated 
Bride harshly and neglected her. She claims, though, that 
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everything she did was in Bride’s best interest, and she only 
intended to protect Bride from the racism of the world. 
Sweetness’s comments aren't entirely hollow. She points to 
the painful difficulties and harsh realities of raising a Black 
child in a country beset by racists and systemic racism. 
Sweetness’s explanation conveniently leaves out her own 
colorism, though. With Sweetness's professed ideas about 
colorism in mind, her explanation of her parenting decisions 
seems more self-serving. In this passage, Sweetness 
essentially says that having seen the racism of the world, 
she wanted to protect her child from that racism. It might be 
more accurate to say, though, that having witnessed the 
world’s racism, Sweetness inherited some of the prejudices 
she saw, including colorism, and her own colorist attitudes 
influenced how she treated Bride. Sweetness’s 
unwillingness to take responsibility for her own actions 
shows the difficulty Bride faces when trying to heal from 
childhood trauma. Not only was Bride abused and neglected 
as achild, but her mother won't take any responsibility for 
that abuse or neglect, much less offer to help in the healing 
process, leaving Bride to navigate the process on her own. 


Part 1, Chapter 6: Bride Quotes 


@@ “Come on, baby, you're not responsible for other folks’ 
evil. 


Related Characters: Booker Starbern (speaker), Lula Ann 
“Bride” Bridewell, Sweetness, Mr. Leigh 


Related Themes: J) (ra) © 


Page Number: 55 


Explanation and Analysis 


After Bride tells Booker that she saw her mother’s landlord 
molesting a child in an alley when she was a child, Booker 
responds by saying that she isn’t responsible for the evil 
other people commit. Booker’s reaction lies in stark 
contrast to Sweetness’s. As a child, when Bride told 
Sweetness what happened, she became angry at Bride, not 
at Mr. Leigh. Sweetness was worried that if Mr. Leigh knew 
Bride had talked about what she saw, they would be kicked 
out of their apartment, and housing discrimination would 
prevent them from finding a new one. Instead of pointing 
out the evil of what Mr. Leigh did or the inequity and evil of 
housing discrimination, Sweetness blamed Bride, making 
her carry the burden of other people’s wrongdoing. When 
Bride tells Booker the same story, he reacts with empathy 
and compassion. The differences in those two 
reactions—Booker’s versus Sweetness’s—highlight the 
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difference between the healthy relationship that Bride is 
looking for as an adult and the abusive and neglectful 
relationship that defined her childhood. 


Part 1, Chapter 9: Sofia Quotes 


@@ inthe taxicab on the first day of my parole | felt like a little 
id seeing the world for the first time—houses surrounded by 


grass so green it hurt my eyes. The flowers seemed to be 
painted because | didn’t remember roses that shade of 


not just remodeled but brand-new. When | rolled down the 
window to smell the fresh air, the wind caught my 


was free. 


Related Characters: Sofia Huxley (speaker) 
Related Themes: © 


Page Number: 68-69 


Explanation and Analysis 


Sofia says she feels like a child seeing the world for the first 
time after she is released from prison. Sofia’s comment is 
especially loaded because she was charged—and 
convicted—of sexual abuse of children. Her observation 
that she feels like a child points to an idea of a potential 
childhood unsullied by experience in the world, someone 
who has yet to experience trauma or the harsh realities of 
the world. The book, however, contends that this supposed 
period of childhood innocence is more or less a myth. 
Children are fated to experience the harsh realities of the 
world as soon as they are born, the book argues. 


For example, Bride is born into a situation that guarantees 
she will not escape unscathed. After experiencing trauma, 
Bride must overcome her painful past by forging healthy 
connections with others and finding the unconditional love 
and acceptance missing from her childhood. Sofia has been 
through a similar experience. In prison, after an ostensibly 
wrongful conviction, she experienced countless abuses and 
hardships. Now, she has emerged and, for amoment at 
least, feels the rush of freedom that prison took away from 


her. Is Sofia’s feeling of freedom a fleeting sensation that will 


vanish when met with the harsh realities of the world, 
similar to a child’s supposed innocence? Or has Sofia 
undergone a significant personal transformation that has 
allowed her to make peace with the hardships she suffered 
in prison? The novel's refusal to definitively answer those 
questions points to its ideas about the ambiguity of 
innocence and guilt, suggesting that one person is rarely 


lavender or sunflowers so blindingly bright. Everything seemed 


hair—whipping it backward and sideways. That’s when | knew | 


entirely one or the other. 


Part 2, Chapter 1 Quotes 


@@ He was part of the pain—not a savior at all, and now her 
life was in shambles because of him. The pieces of it that she 
had stitched together: personal glamour, control in an exciting 
even creative profession, sexual freedom and most of alla 
shield that protected her from any overly intense feeling, be it 
rage, embarrassment or love. 


Related Characters: Lula Ann “Bride” Bridewell, Booker 
Starbern 


Related Themes: (wa) $5) 


Page Number: 79 


Explanation and Analysis 


After Booker leaves, Bride feels like her life is in shambles. 
Previously, Bride had identified Booker as a potential 
“savior, but after his departure, she thinks he is just another 
aspect of her life that has caused overwhelming pain. The 
passage makes clear that, up to this point, Bride has 
managed her childhood trauma through work, beauty, and 
sex and has stitched these components together to create a 
barrier against feeling any “overly intense” emotions. While 
this barrier might help Bride avoid becoming overrun by her 
emotions, it also stops her from feeling love. With that in 
mind, Booker’s decision to leave takes on a different hue. If 
Bride keeps herself from feeling love, then their relationship 
might not have had much of a future. Even if they both felt 
strongly about one another, if they were not both willing to 
embrace vulnerability, one conflict or another would 
probably have driven them apart. In that sense, Booker’s 
departure seems to have been the event that pushed Bride 
to realize that she wanted to change. After Booker leaves, 
Bride is no longer content with the mechanisms she has 
previously used to cope and instead wants to experience life 
fully, including finding and feeling love. 
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@@ Finally in Mexico they agreed to stop meeting that way[...] Part 3 Quotes 


so they got married and “moved to California to live a real ; 
@@ He suspected most of the real answers concerning slavery, 


dig lynching, forced labor, sharecropping, racism, Reconstruction, 
Bride’s envy watching them was infantile but she couldn't stop Jim Crow, prison labor, migration, civil rights and black 

herself. “By ‘real’ you mean poor?” She smiled to hide the sneer. revolution movements were all about money. Money withheld, 
“What does ‘poor’ mean? No television?” Steve raised his money stolen, money as power, as war. Where was the lecture 
eyebrows. on how slavery alone catapulted the whole country from 
agriculture into the industrial age in two decades? White folks’ 
hatred, their violence, was the gasoline that kept the profit 
motors running. 


“It means no money, said Bride. 
“Same thing,’ he answered. “No money, no television.’ 


“Means no washing machine, no fridge, no bathroom, no 
money!” 
“Money get you out of that Jaguar? Money save your ass?” 


Related Characters: Booker Starbern 


Related Themes: ® Ht) 


Related Characters: Lula Ann “Bride” Bridewell, Steve 
Page Number: 110-111 


(speaker) 
Related Th © (5) Explanation and Analysis 
elate emes: 
As an undergraduate, Booker dabbled in different 
disciplines but began to suspect that money was at the root 
Related Symbols: 
X © of all instances of oppression of Black people. As a graduate 
Page Number: 91 student, then, Booker decided to study economics. In this 


passage, Booker directly connects racism and white 
Explanation and Analysis supremacist violence to the economic growth of the United 
States beginning in the 1700s and 1800s. Booker posits 
that there is an economic incentive to the animus of racism, 
an incentive that continues into the present. Booker’s ideas 
imply that capitalism and oppression go hand in hand; for 
capitalism to function, a group of people must necessarily 
be oppressed. According to Booker, white supremacist 
forces have harnessed this system within the U.S. so that 
white people benefit from structural racism while Black 
people suffer from it. Booker’s ideas connect Sweetness’s 
colorism not just to systemic racism but to systemic racism 
grounded in economic motivations, signaling that racism 
and colorism are not just emotionally harmful but are also 
tools of systemic oppression. 


After Bride crashes her car, Steve and Evelyn, a married 
couple, take her in and help care for her for about six weeks 
while she recovers. Bride is envious of the love that Steve 
and Evelyn share. The absence of money and the abundance 
of love seems to serve, to Bride, as a direct rebuke to the 
priorities she has chosen in her life. To try and cope with 
childhood trauma, Bride insulates herself with glamor, 
money, her job, and sex in an attempt to ensure that she 
won't feel overly intense emotions, including love. When 
she sees that Steve and Evelyn are happy despite their lack 
of money, Bride questions those priorities and coping 
mechanisms. In a way, Steve serves as a foil to Bride and 
represents the different life she might have if she chose to 
take a different path. At the end of the novel, Bride does just 
that, as she restarts her relationship with Booker at the risk 


of losing her job. Because she has seen the life Steve and @@ When the police responded to their plea for help in 
Evelyn have built, Bride knows that even if she loses her job, searching for Adam, they immediately searched the 

as long as she and Booker love each other, they will be Starberns’ house—as though the anxious parents might be at 
happy. fault. They checked to see if the father had a police record. He 


didn't. “We'll get back to you,’ they said. Then they dropped it. 
Another little black boy gone. So? 


Related Characters: Booker Starbern, Adam 


Related Themes: @) Ht) (wa) 
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Page Number: 114 


Explanation and Analysis 


After Adam goes missing, Booker’s family turns to the 
police. Instead of helping, the police check to see if Booker’s 
father has arecord. The police respond with racism on two 
levels. First, because Booker’s father is Black, they suspect 
he might be guilty and check to see if he has a record. When 
their racism doesn't lead anywhere, they drop the case. The 
novel then contrasts how the police treat Adam's 
disappearance and how they might treat the disappearance 
of a white child, showing that, according to the police, white 
children are more worthy of their time, effort, and 
resources than Black children. The police’s readiness to 
drop the case exemplifies how powerful institutions become 
agents of white supremacist ideology. Notably, Adam’s killer 
turns out to be a white man everyone thought of as the 
“nicest man inthe world’ 


The passage, then, highlights the dangers that Black 
children face. First, they face the risk of people who prey on 
children, like Adam's killer. Second, the institutions 
supposedly designed to ensure their safety do not look out 
for their best interests. The relationship of Booker's family 
to the police is similar to Bride's relationship to Sweetness. 
nstead of protecting Bride, Sweetness abused and 
neglected her because of the color of her skin. Instead of 
protecting Adam or helping Booker's family, the police 
persecuted then abandoned them, showing the extent to 
which they were governed by white supremacy and 
functioned as tools of systemic racism. 


e@ Wealth alone explained humanity’s evil, and he was 
determined to live without deference to it. 


Related Characters: Booker Starbern 


Related Themes: (ra) $5) 


Page Number: 122 


Explanation and Analysis 


When he is in graduate school, Booker tries to determine 
what he values and how he will live his life. The passage 
highlights how Booker's priorities differ from Bride’s. When 
Booker and Bride are first together, Bride uses wealth, her 
job, and material objects to insulate herself from feeling 
intense emotions. Booker, on the other hand, is committed 
to avoiding the evil he associates with wealth, money, and 


material goods. In that way, Booker’s philosophy aligns him 
with Steve and Evelyn, who have eschewed material wealth 
in favor of abundant love. Booker, though, is missing that 
love. Adam's death has led Booker to feel despair more 
deeply than any other emotion, and he has become 
ensnared in grief. The comparison between Booker and 
Steve and Evelyn points to what Booker is missing in life. 
While he can dismiss the comfort provided by material 
wealth, he only has depression and despair to take its place. 
With that in mind, the love he feels for Bride might be the 
piece he is missing. That love might help him turn his 
abstract, philosophical ideas into something that can 
become his every day, lived reality, enabling him to begin to 
overcome the trauma of losing Adam. 


@@ Once ina while she dropped the hip, thrillingly successful 

corporate woman facade of complete control and 
confessed some flaw or painful memory of childhood. And he, 
knowing all about how childhood cuts festered and never 
scabbed over, comforted her while hiding the rage he felt at the 
idea of anyone hurting her. 


Related Characters: Lula Ann “Bride” Bridewell, Booker 
Starbern 


Related Themes: fea) © 


Page Number: 134 


Explanation and Analysis 


When Bride and Booker first begin their relationship, 
Booker notices moments when Bride is vulnerable and 
shares painful memories of her childhood. Notably, Booker 
does not reciprocate that vulnerability. According to the 
passage, both Bride and Booker have trauma from 
childhood that has not healed. The quote points to the 
different methods both use to conceal and protect 
themselves from their painful pasts. Bride seeks to shield 
herself from intense emotions with a “corporate woman 
acade,’ while Booker is more comfortable feeling anger and 
rage than grief and heartbreak. Both examples of self- 
protection point to the ways that, by turning away from 
vulnerability, Booker and Bride have cut themselves off 
from the possibility of forming healthy relationships with 
others. While Bride makes forays into that vulnerability with 
Booker, she does not broach the topic of falsely testifying 
against Sofia. Booker, on the other hand, isn't willing to be 
vulnerable at all, even with Bride. The passage shows, then, 
that while Booker and Bride certainly shared a connection 


ie 
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when they first met, they were not yet ready to be 
vulnerable in a way that would help lead to a lasting 
relationship. To have a chance at a lasting relationship built 
on mutual love, the novel argues, they must be ready to try 
and heal from their childhood trauma, and both would need 
to risk being vulnerable with the other. 


@@ Six months into the bliss of edible sex, free-style music, 
challenging books and the company of an easy 

undemanding Bride, the fairy-tale castle collapsed into the mud 

and sand on which its vanity was built. And Booker ran away. 


Related Characters: Lula Ann “Bride” Bridewell, Booker 
Starbern 


Related Themes: (ea) © 


Page Number: 135 


Explanation and Analysis 


The passage describes the happiness and joy of Booker and 
Bride’s relationship before their breakup and compares 
those six months of their relationship to a fairy-tale castle. 
When that fairy tale met reality, though, instead of sticking 
around, Booker ran, highlighting his difficulty in forging 
healthy relationships with others because of the trauma he 
experienced when Adam was murdered. To try to deal with 
the unhealed pain of that trauma, Booker has chosen to 
isolate himself from others to avoid vulnerability. Notably, 
after Booker leaves, Bride’s life becomes its own modern- 
day fairy tale. In that fairy tale, a curse is put on Bride that 
makes her body grow younger, and she must find a way to 
reverse that spell. Ultimately, she travels to visit Booker, and 
Booker helps her to undo the curse. In that sense, the fairy 
tale of their relationship continues at the end of the novel, 
not because they slip into fantasy as a way to escape the 
difficulties of real life, but in the sense that their story, like 
so many other fairy tales, serves as an allegory about the 
transformative power of true love. 


Part 4, Chapter 2 Quotes 


@@ Flat-chested and without underarm or pubic hair, pierced 
ears and stable weight, she tried and failed to forget what she 
believed was her crazed transformation back into a scared little 
black girl. 


Related Characters: Lula Ann “Bride” Bridewell 
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Related Themes: © © 


Page Number: 142 


Explanation and Analysis 


When Bride arrives in Whiskey, California, searching for 
Booker, she takes stock of how far her physical 
transformation has gone. In this passage, the novel directly 
connects Bride's physical transformation to the idea that 
she is turning back into a scared girl. Booker’s departure 
pushed her to a breaking point where she had no choice but 
to confront her childhood trauma and mistakes that she still 
feels guilty about. The novel makes this lack of a choice 
literal when Bride’s body physically transforms. Bride 
cannot ignore that transformation. She has to find some 
way to understand what is happening. Her coping 
mechanisms no longer function to insulate her from feeling 
intense emotions. When those emotions come back, Bride 
acutely feels her childhood guilt and trauma. To reverse her 
physical transformation, Bride must begin to heal from her 
trauma. To do that, she must return to her childhood and 
find a way to offer the “scared little black girl” that she was 
the kind of love that she always deserved and that 
Sweetness routinely deprived her of. 


@@ Complaining about her mother, she told him that 
Sweetness hated her for her black skin. 


“It’s just a color,’ Booker had said. “A genetic trait—not a flaw, 
not a curse, not a blessing nor asin” 


“But, she countered,’ other people think racial—” 


Booker cut her off. “Scientifically there’s no such thing as race, 
Bride, so racism without race is a choice. Taught, of course, by 
those who need it, but still a choice. Folks who practice it would 
be nothing without it.’ 


His words were rational and, at the time, soothing but had little 
to do with day-to-day experience—like sitting in a car under the 
stunned gaze of little white children who couldn't be more 
fascinated if they were at a museum of dinosaurs. 


Related Characters: Lula Ann “Bride” Bridewell, Booker 
Starbern 


Related Themes: (3) Ht) (wa) 


Page Number: 143 


Explanation and Analysis 


When she arrives in Whiskey, California, Bride recalls telling 
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Booker about the racism and colorism she experienced as a 
child. Booker takes a rational approach to this racism and 
says that race is a social construct, and racism is something 
that people teach to others as a means to oppress and hurt 
people. This conversation highlights Booker’s philosophical 
approach to the world, which, in some ways, seems to 
function as a coping mechanism to him, similar to the coping 
mechanisms Bride uses to insulate herself from feeling 
"intense emotions." Bride points out that while Booker’s 
observations might be technically correct, they don't hold 
up as well when faced with everyday reality. While race may 
be a social construct, race, and racism, have also 
significantly impacted Bride's day-to-day life. Saying that 
race doesn't scientifically exist doesn’t solve the issue of the 
trauma and harm that she has experienced because of 
racism. While it might not solve the discrimination and 
prejudice Bride has experienced, she does find comfort in 
how Booker’s ideas help dispel Sweetness’s discriminatory 
and prejudiced ideas. Booker says race is not a “flaw, not a 
curse, not a blessing nor asin,’ further rebuking Sweetness’s 
abuse and neglect based on colorism. With that in mind, 
while Booker's overly philosophical approach may be 
flawed, his ideas also establish him as a foil to Sweetness, as 
the person who offers Bride unconditional love where 
Sweetness, the person who was supposed to protect and 
care for Bride, offered abuse and neglect. 


@@ You should take heartbreak of whatever kind seriously with the 
courage to let it blaze and burn like the pulsing star it is unable 

or unwilling to be soothed into pathetic self-blame because its 

explosive brilliance rings justifiably loud like the din of a tympani. 


Related Characters: Booker Starbern (speaker), Adam 
Related Themes: (ra) 


Page Number: 151 


Explanation and Analysis 


When Bride arrives in Whiskey, California, she finds 
Booker’s aunt, Queen, who invites Bride into her house. 
Queen shows Bride some of the writings Booker has sent 
her over the years. In this passage from Booker’s writings, 
he tries to untangle his emotions around Adam's death. The 
entry points to the symbolism embedded in Booker’s name. 
The name "Booker" evokes someone always with a book, or, 
in this case, a notebook. His last name, “Starbern,’ signals 
someone with his head not in the clouds but in the stars. In 
this passage, Booker interprets that idea as a directive. He 


tells himself he should have the courage to let his 
heartbreak around Adam's death “blaze and burn like a 
pulsing star.’ His heartbreak should burn brilliantly within 
him, so bright it is visible to the surrounding world. That 
idea contrasts with how Adam's death continues to impact 
Booker, though. Instead of Adam's life serving as an example 
of how Booker should live, something that lets Booker shine 
brightly, the trauma surrounding Adam's death more 
frequently leads Booker to morasses of despair. The 
passage points, then, to the disconnect that can happen 
between one’s intellectual understanding of trauma and the 
continued emotional impact of that trauma. While Booker 
might be able to tell himself what he thinks he should do, 
think, or feel, that does not mean his emotions will follow 
suit. 


@@ [m not sure | should, now.’ Bride shook her head. She had 

counted on her looks for so long—how well her beauty 
worked. She had not known its shallowness or her own 
cowardice—the vital lesson Sweetness taught and nailed to her 
spine to curve it. 


Related Characters: Lula Ann “Bride” Bridewell, Booker 
Starbern, Sweetness, Queen 


Related Themes: Q) (ea) © 


Page Number: 151 


Explanation and Analysis 


Queen tells Bride where Booker lives and says she should 
visit him. Bride is unsure whether she should go; she thinks 
that since her body has transformed, she is no longer 
beautiful, and Booker will not want her. The passage points 
to fairy tale tropes the novel develops and subverts. 
According to those tropes, Bride is the princess who has 
been cursed by a witch, Sweetness is the witch, and Queen 
is abenevolent Queen. Sweetness didn't curse Bride by 
transforming her body into a younger version of itself, 
though. Instead, the novel contends that Sweetness cursed 
Bride through her colorism and by repeatedly trying to 
make Bride ashamed of her body. Bride must overcome that 
curse not by rejecting the lessons Sweetness tried to teach 
her but by seeking recourse in her own inner beauty. In 
other words, she must find a way to believe that she 
deserves to be loved no matter what she looks like. In a 
standard fairy tale, the prince—played in this story by 
Booker—would be responsible for breaking that curse. In 
this scene, the novel notably subverts that trope by giving 
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Bride the power to decide whether she will risk the 
unknown and attempt to break the curse Sweetness placed 
on her or whether she will act with “cowardice” and retreat 
into the “shallow” familiarity of a world governed by 
superficial beauty standards, and, by extension, a life lived 
within the bounds set by her past coping mechanisms. 


e@e@ | lied! | lied! | lied! She was innocent. | helped convict her 
but she didn’t do any of that. | wanted to make amends but 
she beat the crap out of me and | deserved it? 


“You lied? What the hell for?” 

“So my mother would hold my hand!” 
“What?” 
“And look at me with proud eyes, for once.’ 
“So, did she?” 


“Yes. She even liked me.’ 


Related Characters: Lula Ann “Bride” Bridewell, Booker 
Starbern (speaker) 


Related Themes: (ra) (5) 


Page Number: 153-154 


Explanation and Analysis 


When Bride goes to Booker’s house, she confesses that she 
falsely testified against Sofia, helping send Sofia to prison 
for 15 years. In many ways, the entire novel has been 
building to this point. Bride has been consumed by guilt 
over the lie she told as a child. Before, when Booker and 
Bride fought about Bride’s plan to visit Sofia, Bride was still 
too ashamed of herself and her actions to admit what she 
had done to Booker. Now, after she has spent weeks trying 
to track him down, Bride fully embraces vulnerability and 
confesses what might be her most deeply held secret to 
Booker. This moment represents a profound risk for Bride. 
She is embracing vulnerability and not holding anything 
back. If Booker rejected her, her shame could grow, and she 
might retreat into her past coping mechanisms. But Booker 
doesn't reject her; instead, he embraces vulnerability too 
and tells her about Adam and how Adam’s murder impacted 
him. That mutual vulnerability then lays the foundation for 
their relationship moving forward. 


f 


otably, the novel fails to establish exactly how Bride knows 
that Sofia is innocent. While Bride knows that she lied, four 
other children testified against Sofia. As a child or an adult, it 
seems unlikely that Bride would have privileged insight into 


the veracity of the other children's testimony. The novel, 
though, seems to want the reader to accept Bride's 
confession at face value and believe that Sofia was, in fact, 
innocent of the crimes she was accused of. 


e@ [hey will blow it, she thought. Each will cling to a sad little 

story of hurt and sorrow—some long-ago trouble and pain 
life dumped on their pure and innocent selves. And each one 
will rewrite the story forever, knowing the plot, guessing the 
theme, inventing its meaning and dismissing its origin. What 
waste. 


Related Characters: Lula Ann “Bride” Bridewell, Booker 
Starbern, Queen 


Related Themes: © $3) 


Page Number: 158 


Explanation and Analysis 


Queen goes to Booker’s house after Booker and Bride fight 
and make up. Seeing Bride and Booker, Queen thinks they 
have a chance to find love together but that they will “blow 
it” Queen's understanding of how they will lose their chance 
at love encapsulates some of the novel’s themes about 
trauma. According to Queen, Bride and Booker will each 
cling to the difficulties of their past to the point that it 
hampers their ability to forge healthy, meaningful 
relationships in the present. That is what happened to Bride 
and Booker in their first attempt at a relationship; now, they 
have the chance to try and overcome their trauma and forge 
a healthy relationship. In Queen's formulation, each person 
performs a literary analysis of their own life. In that analysis, 
each person is the protagonist of their own story, and they 
try, often unsuccessfully, to guess the larger meaning of that 
story. The stakes of that kind of literary analysis are 
remarkably high. If you get too bogged down in it, Queen 
argues, you'll miss out on your chance to fully experience 
life. 


@@ Queen's right, he thought. Except for Adam | don’t know 
anything about love. Adam had no faults, was innocent, 
pure, easy to love. Had he lived, grown up to have flaws, human 
failings like deception, foolishness and ignorance, would he be 
so easy to adore or be even worthy of adoration? What kind of 
love is it that requires and only an angel for its commitment? 
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Related Characters: Booker Starbern (speaker), Lula Ann 
“Bride” Bridewell, Adam 


Related Themes: (ra) © 


Page Number: 160 


Explanation and Analysis 


After Bride goes to Booker’s house and the two fight, Bride 
falls asleep, and Booker interrogates himself regarding his 
past views on love. Through this line of reasoning, Booker 
begins to understand that love doesn't just require an 
acceptance of the flaws of others but also an acceptance of 
one’s own flaws. Previously, Booker was content to cordon 
himself off from the world's messy reality, standing apart as 
ameans of self-protection. But that self-isolation also 
restricted his access to love. In that sense, Booker, like 
Bride, was trapped in a younger version of himself. In a way, 
his ideas about love never progressed beyond how he felt 
about and viewed love when Adam died. Having loved Adam 
(who had yet to encounter the complications of adulthood) 
so wholeheartedly, Booker previously thought that all 
instances of love should look and feel similar. When Bride 
tracks him down in Whiskey, though, she makes Booker 
want to change, to enter the messiness of the real world 
and take the risks necessary to open himself up to a 
complicated, messy relationship. That relationship will still 
be grounded in love, but it will require substantially more 
risk than the love he had for his brother. By accepting that 
risk, Booker finds a path to a future in which his past trauma 
will no longer control him. 


@@ Having confessed, Lula Ann's sins she felt newly born. No 
longer forced to relive, no, outlive the disdain of her 
mother and the abandonment of her father. 


Related Characters: Lula Ann “Bride” Bridewell, 
Sweetness, Sofia Huxley, Louis 


Related Themes: @) Ht) (ra) (2) 


Page Number: 162 


Explanation and Analysis 


After Bride confesses to Booker that she falsely testified 
against Sofia as a child, she feels “newly born.’ The idea that 
Bride feels like a “newly born” child points to the novel’s 
ideas about innocence. As a child, before Sweetness 
mistreated her based on colorist ideas, Bride had a brief 
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glimpse of innocence and freedom. As an adult, she reclaims 
the innocence—taken from her by her parents in 
childhood—by confessing the worst mistake that her 
parents’ abuse and neglect led her to commit. That 
reclamation shows that innocence and freedom, in the 
novel’s view, might not be synonymous with a lack of guilt or 
flaws. Instead, Bride’s sense of being “newly born” comes 
after a hard-won battle of self-acceptance and a long search 
for unconditional love. Notably, this might be the moment 
when Bride’s body returns to its adult form. Having 
revisited the mistakes and trauma of her childhood and 
found unconditional love and self-acceptance where there 
had previously only been abuse and neglect, Bride breaks 
the curse. Her body then regains its adult form, signaling 
that Bride is now free to live on her own terms, not on the 
terms of her trauma. 


e@ A child. New life. Immune to evil or illness, protected from 


kidnap, beatings, race, racism, insult, hurt, self-loathing, 


abandonment. Error-free. All goodness. Minus wrath. 


So they believe. 


Related Characters: Lula Ann “Bride” Bridewell, Booker 
Starbern 


Related Themes: @ (ra) 
Related Symbols: @ © 


Page Number: 175 


Explanation and Analysis 


After Queen dies, Booker holds an impromptu memorial 
where he plays the trumpet. Unsatisfied with his playing, 
Booker throws his trumpet into the river. When he returns 
to Bride's Jaguar, Bride tells him she is pregnant, and they 
both react joyfully. A third-person narrator then provides a 
litany of the potential harms their new child might face in 
the world. The addition of "so they think" at the end of that 
list implies that Booker and Bride are naive to believe that 
their child might escape those harms. The novel suggests, 
then, that children are fated to experience the horrors of 
the world. Neither parents nor institutions can protect 
them completely. On the contrary: parents and supposed 
institutions might be some of the most likely suspects that 
damage children. In that sense, the novel argues that each 
child will inevitably inherit some aspects of the world’s vast 
trauma. They will then pass that trauma on to others, just as 
their parents did before, and the cycle of the emotional 
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damage will continue. With that in mind, the novel presents might also be ways to overcome the trauma each person will 


a fatalistic view of the world, suggesting that each person is inevitably experience. But it will never be easy to overcome, 
doomed to experience horror during childhood. By telling the novel argues. 
Bride and Booker’s story, though, the novel suggests there 
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SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS 


The color-coded icons under each analysis entry make it easy to track where the themes occur most prominently throughout the 
work. Each icon corresponds to one of the themes explained in the Themes section of this LitChart. 


PART 1, CHAPTER 1: SWEETNESS 


Sweetness recalls that when her baby, Lula Ann, was born, she 
was embarrassed because Lula Ann was “so black she scared 
[her].’ Sweetness and her husband, Louis, were both “high 
yellow,’ and nobody in their family had darker skin. Sweetness 
says that her grandmother passed for white and, like many 
others, cut off all communication with her family. She says that 
when Lula Ann turned “blue-black” right before her eyes, it 
drove her mad to the point that she held a blanket over Lula 
Ann's face and pressed down. She couldn't go through with it, 
though, no matter how much she wished her daughter hadn't 
been born with that “terrible color.’ Louis looked at Lula Ann 
like she was an alien when she came home. “Goddamn! What 
the hell is this?” he yelled. He thought Sweetness had “fooled 
around” with another man, and Sweetness couldn't convince 
him otherwise. 


Sweetness says that her marriage with Louis ended because of 
Lula Ann. Louis disappeared for a while but then began sending 
money order checks for $50 each month. Those checks, along 
with Sweetness's night job at the hospital, help her to get off 
welfare. She wishes they still called welfare “relief? which made 
it seem like a temporary break while you got your life together. 


Sweetness says she had to be careful about how she raised Lula 


Ann because her “color is across she will always carry.’ But 
Sweetness says she herself is not to blame. “It’s not my fault. It’ 
not my fault. It’s not," Sweetness says. 


PART 1, CHAPTER 2: BRIDE 


Bride is afraid that something is happening to her. She doesn't 
know what it is, but she knows it started when her boyfriend of 
six months, Booker Starbern, said to her, "You not the woman | 
want" Bride responded, “Neither am |.” Now that their 
relationship is over, it doesn’t matter, Bride thinks—their 
relationship wasn't anything special. Bride works at a company 
called Sylvia, Inc. and is in charge of a cosmetics line that is 
about to launch, “YOU, GIRL: Cosmetics for your personal 
millennium.’ The line is for girls and women of all skin tones 
from “ebony to lemonade to milk.” Bride changed her name 
from “dumb, countryfied” Lula Ann when she left high school. 


n 


The opening of the novel highlights Sweetness’s colorist attitudes. 
She thinks Bride's darker skin color is “terrible,” and this bias leads 
Sweetness to want to kill her daughter. The narrative suggests that 
Sweetness has inherited this attitude from her ancestors, including 
her grandmother, who distanced herself from her own family to pass 
as white. Sweetness’s grandmother decided it was better to be white 
and renounce your family than to be Black and maintain those 
connections. While Sweetness doesn't explicitly endorse her 
grandmother's decision, she defends it by pointing out how common 
it was. Sweetness's observation about how common it was for Black 
people to pass for white at the expense of losing their families shows 
the novel's view that colorism is not just the result of personal 
failings but also of systemic inequities. 


60600 


Louis ends his marriage with Sweetness because of Bride's skin 
color. From the very beginning of her life, then, Bride is 
discriminated against based on the color of her skin. Instead of 
blaming Louis for being colorist, Sweetness blames Bride for 
breaking apart their marriage. With that in mind, Bride comes into 
the world bearing the burden not just of Sweetness’s (and Louis’s) 
colorism, but also of Sweetness’s misguided conviction that Bride 
destroyed her marriage. That two-sided animosity then drives 
Sweetness’s abuse and neglect of Bride. 


60600 


When Booker leaves Bride and tells her she is not the person he 
wants, Bride agrees. She is not the person she wants to be, either. 
Bride’s shame stems from how Sweetness treated her as a child. To 
try and accept herself and overcome that shame, Bride must 
psychologically return to childhood. 


© 0 © 
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The break-up came at the perfect time, Bride thinks. Now she 
can concentrate on the launch of YOU, GIRL and keep a 
promise she made to herself a long time ago. Booker had never 
understood why the promise was so important to her, and he 
left the night they fought about it. Bride gets dressed so that 
she can be ready to keep her promise, which will involve a drive 
to a prison in a nearby town. As she’s getting dressed, Bride 
realizes something strange is happening to her; all of her pubic 
hair is gone—not as in “shaved or waxed, but gone as in erased.’ 


Bride arrives at the Decagon Women’s Correctional Center. 
She is going to see Sofia Huxley, whom people call “the lady 
monster.’ Sofia will be released from prison today—and Bride 
thinks she’s responsible for putting her there. In the parking lot, 
Bride thinks her Jaguar stands out against the old Toyotas and 
well-worn trucks. Fifteen years ago, nobody doubted that Sofia 
had done the things she was accused of, Bride thinks—the signs 
of evil had been in Sofia’s eyes for everyone to see. Now, 
though, when Sofia comes out of the prison, her eyes look more 
like a “rabbit's than a snake's.” Bride asks Sofia if she needs a 
ride, and Sofia, who doesn't recognize Bride, says no. A cab 
pulls up, and Sofia gets inside. Bride slams on the taxi’s window, 
yelling, “Wait! Wait!” but the car pulls away too fast. 


Bride follows Sofia’s taxi until it stops at Eva Dean’s Motel and 
Restaurant. Bride watches from her car as Sofia devours her 
meal at the restaurant. Bride follows Sofia to the motel and 
then knocks on the door. “We need to talk? Bride says when 
Sofia opens the door. In the hotel room, Bride gives Sofia a gift 
package of YOU, GIRL cosmetics and two envelopes, one 
holding an airline gift certificate, and the other containing 
$5,000 in cash. Bride tells Sofia she’s giving it to her to help her 
get anewstart. She then reminds Sofia who she is and says she 
was one of the children at the trial. Sofia responds by hitting 
Bride before throwing Bride—and the gifts Bride brought—out 
of the hotel room. Bride doesn't go to the police but calls her 
friend Brooklyn—the one person she can trust completely. 


PART 1, CHAPTER 3: BROOKLYN 


Brooklyn meets Bride at an emergency clinic to pick her up and 
take her home. Bride is bloody, and one of her eyes is badly 
swollen. A nurse is startled at the appearance of Brooklyn and 
Bride together—one of them is a white woman with blond 
dreads, and the other is a Black woman with silky curls. Bride 
lies to Brooklyn and says aman beat her and tried to rape her 
before something scared him off. Brooklyn thinks it’s not even a 
good lie. Brooklyn knows she shouldn't think it, but she does: if 
Bride is out of commission, higher-ups at Sylvia, Inc. might ask 
Brooklyn to take over the launch for YOU, GIRL. 
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After Booker leaves, Bride notices the first concrete sign that her 
body is transforming into that of a child when she sees that her 
pubic hair has been “erased.” At this point, the novel conceals the 
reason that Bride and Booker have fought, mirroring Bride’s denial 
about the depth of her pain related to both their breakup and the 
reason for their fight. Instead of acknowledging that pain or 
attempting to address, Bride tries to push it out of her mind. 


© © © 


Bride’s motivation for visiting Sofia the moment she is released from 
prison remains ambiguous, as does the reason Sofia was 
incarcerated to begin with. That ambiguity again highlights the pain 
related to that period in Bride’s life, when Bride first encountered 
Sofia, though Bride does acknowledge that she feels responsible for 
putting Sofia in prison. Many years later, what Bride did to help put 
Sofia in prison remains so painful to Bride that she does not want to 
acknowledge, even to herself, exactly what happened. Even when 
Bride decides to visit Sofia, she tries to push the specifics of what 
happened between them out of her mind. 


© © © 


While Bride may be earnestly trying to help Sofia get a new start in 
life, her gesture also suggests that she thinks the answers to life's 
most difficult questions come in the form of material goods and 
wealth. Material wealth has been one of the primary methods Bride 
has used to insulate herself from the pain of her childhood trauma, 
so it is not surprising that she tries to use that method to make 
amends with Sofia. When the possibility of mending the relationship 
with Sofia vanishes, though, Bride must then find different methods 
to accept and forgive herself (though the novel hasn't yet made it 
clear why, exactly, Bride might feel guilty about Sofia’s incarceration 
or why she feels like she might owe something to Sofia). 


© © © 


Bride describes Brooklyn as someone she can trust completely, but 
Morrison depicts Brooklyn as self-serving and duplicitous. For 
example, when Bride is beaten and bloody, Brooklyn can't stop 
herself from thinking about how Bride being out of work might 
benefit her. Brooklyn's duplicitousness is underscored by her 
cultural appropriation. The way she uses Bride for her own 
advantage is similar to how she is willing to use Black culture and 
hairstyles for her own benefit. 
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Bride starts working from home after the attack. She thinks 
that Sofia Huxley, based on how quickly she flipped from docile 
to violent, really is “a freak.’ She didn’t even listen to me, Bride 
thinks. She remembers Sofia’s trial and the other four children 
who accused Sofia of molestation. Bride says that when one's 
life is dominated by fear, obedience is the only survival method. 
When she was afraid to appear in court at Sofia’s trial, Bride 
made sure to do exactly what the teacher-psychologists 
expected of her. After Bride pointed out Sofia on the stand in 
the courtroom, Bride’s mother, Sweetness, held her hand down 
the courthouse stairs. Feeling her mother’s touch was the best 
part of the trial, Bride thinks. Bride is angry at herself because 
she thinks she reverted to this younger, more afraid, version of 
herself while Sofia beat her in the motel room. 


At home, Bride looks at herself in the bathroom mirror. Bride 
thinks of when she met with a stylist, Jeri, before her second 
interview at Sylvia, Inc. Jeri told Bride not to wear makeup or 
jewelry and to dress only in white. And it worked, Bride thinks. 
Everywhere she went after that, people would look at her with 
adoration. When Bride looks at herself in the mirror now, she 
thinks she almost looks beautiful again. Bride thinks working 
from home isn’t too bad—Brooklyn, who is in the office, 
sometimes overrides her decisions, but Bride is glad someone 
has her back. Bride gets dressed and goes to a nearby park, 
where she sits on a bench and looks through the pictures in 
Elle. Before long, she is overwhelmed by how much she misses 
Booker. 


PART 1, CHAPTER 5: SWEETNESS 


Sweetness sometimes feels bad for how she treated Lula Ann. 
But she did it to protect her—if she hadn't raised Lula Ann the 
way she did, then Bride wouldn't know to cross the street when 
she saw white boys approaching. Lula Ann made Sweetness 
proud during the trial of the “gang of pervert teachers.” Lula 
Ann got on the stand and acted just like an adult to help send 
“those evil whites” to prison. Sweetness says she only did 
hurtful things to Bride because of “skin privileges.” But, 
Sweetness thinks, the last time she saw Lula Ann, it taught her a 
lesson: the things you do to children impact them, and they 
might not forget what happened. 
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This section of the novel clarifies some of the ambiguity surrounding 
Bride’s involvement in Sofia’s incarceration and her decision to visit 
Sofia when she was released. First, Bride testified against Sofia 
when Sofia was on trial for sexually abusing children. Bride implies 
that she learned obedience as a survival method in a fear-ridden 
childhood. Bride was especially afraid of her mother, Sweetness. 
Notably, Bride does not say that when she testified in Sofia’s trial, 
she told the truth. Instead, she says that she did what others 
expected of her. Bride is then rewarded for this obedience by her 
mother, who holds her hand down the courthouse stairs, pointing to 
other motivations, aside from wanting to tell the truth, that might 
have driven Bride to testify against Sofia. Bride’s decision to bring 
gifts to Sofia when she was released from prison suggests that Bride 
continues to feel unresolved emotions, including potential guilt, 
regarding that testimony. 
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Bride’s conception of her own beauty is intimately connected to 
how others view her. For example, she considers Jeri’s makeover 
successful when others look at her adoringly. In Bride’s eyes, the 
damage she has sustained diminishes her beauty. That damage is 
both physical and psychological. Though the physical damage will 
heal, and Bride will look beautiful again, the psychological damage 
will remain. Bride’s journey for the rest of the novel can be 
understood, then, as an attempt to heal not just her physical 
wounds but also her internal wounds. The novel contends that to do 
that, Bride must find a sense of inner beauty based on how she sees 
herself, not how others see her. And she must also understand that 
her faults and past mistakes do not diminish that inner beauty. 
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Sweetness justifies her abuse and neglect of Bride by saying that she 
did what she did to protect Bride from the racism Bride would 
inevitably experience in the world. Sweetness’s obfuscations show 
how difficult Bride’s path to healing is. Sweetness lacks the self- 
awareness or honesty to acknowledge the impact of her own 
colorism. Since Sweetness will not take responsibility for her past 
actions, Bride remains estranged from her in the present, leaving 
Bride on her own once more to try and navigate the difficult path to 
healing. 
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PART 1, CHAPTER 6: BRIDE 


Bride meets Brooklyn at arestaurant called Pirate. She admits 
to lying to Brooklyn about the rape: in fact, a woman beat her 
up. Bride explains that in second grade, Sofia Huxley was a 
indergarten teacher in a building next door who got caught 
“playing dirty” with her students. Bride says she testified 
against Sofia to send her to jail. She tells Brooklyn she doesn't 
now exactly why she wanted to see Sofia. She says she felt bad 
or Sofia and wanted to do something nice for her. Bride tells 
Brooklyn she has thought about Sofia for all of these years but 
has only seen her twice before: the day of the trial and then 
when she showed up at Sofia’s hotel room. Brooklyn says, “But 
what about seeing her diddling kids?” Bride says, irritably, 
“Okay [...] three times. 
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Two weeks later, Brooklyn throws a launch party for YOU, 
GIRL at a museum where Bride is the center of attention. While 
preparing for the party, Bride noticed that the holes for her ear 
piercings have closed up. At the party, Bride meets a man and 
brings him back to her apartment. In the morning, she is 
relieved to learn he's not an employee at Sylvia, Inc. She thinks 
back on her relationship with Booker and how she told him 
everything about herself, no matter how big or small it might 
be. 


Bride recalls telling Booker about a childhood memory. At age 
six, she saw her mother’s landlord, Mr. Leigh, molesting a boy in 
the alley behind their apartment. Bride wonders she was 
pointing at the idea of him in the courtroom instead of Sofia. 
When Bride told Sweetness what had happened, her mother 
was mad not at the landlord—she was mad at Bride for telling 
the story. Bride later understood that if they had upset the 
landlord, they would have had to look for another apartment, 
and it would have been hard to find another one in a 
safe—“meaning mixed’—neighborhood. When she told Booker 
the story, she sobbed. “You’re not responsible for other folks’ 
evil” Booker told her. Bride also recalls the racism she 
experienced as a child and thinks now she sells her “elegant 
blackness to all those childhood ghosts, and now they pay [her] 
for it” 
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Even when Bride is talking to Brooklyn—the person she considers 
her closest friend—she is too ashamed of herself to say why she feels 
like she owes Sofia something. Notably, Bride does not include 
witnessing Sofia molest children as one of the times she has seen 
Sofia until Brooklyn points out the discrepancy in her story. Bride 
then irritably amends her story, suggesting again that Bride is not 
telling the whole truth about her testimony against Sofia. The novel 
implies that as long as Bride feels ashamed of herself and her past 
actions, she won't be able to find the kind of love or friendship that 
she is looking for. 
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Bride is so tortured by past failings and childhood trauma that her 
body physically reverts to the age when she made those mistakes 
and was traumatized. While Bride recalls telling Booker everything 
about herself, no matter how big or small, she notably didn't tell him 
the full story about Sofia or why she wanted to visit her. That 
inability to be vulnerable and accept herself ultimately proved to be 
the fault line in their relationship that led to their split. 
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Bride continues trying to understand her unresolved feelings 
regarding her testimony against Sofia. She wonders if she had not 
been pointing to Sofia in the courtroom but to the idea of her 
landlord, someone she had witnessed molest a child. That kind of 
question points to Bride's doubt regarding her own testimony. 
Bride's story also exemplifies the differences between how two of 
the most important people in her life care for her. When Bride 
experienced something traumatic, her mother became angry at her 
and shifted the blame from Mr. Leigh onto Bride. When Bride tells 
Booker about the same event, he reacts with sympathy and gives 
Bride space to feel her emotions. The difference in the two 
responses highlights the differences between the kind of love Bride 
received as a child and the kind she is looking for as an adult. 
Booker’s reaction to that story also foreshadows how he will react 
when Bride tells him exactly what happened in her testimony 
against Sofia. 
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PART 1, CHAPTER 7: BROOKLYN 


At first, Brooklyn thought Booker was a predator. Once, she 
saw him out front of the subway panhandling. Another time, 
she saw him on the library stairs, pretending to read so the 
police wouldn't bother him. He was a good-looking man, 
Brooklyn thinks, but so what? He didn’t have two pennies to 
rub together. Brooklyn recalls a time when she tried to seduce 
him, just for fun. She went to drop something off for Bride, but 
Bride wasn’t home. Booker was alone in Bride's bed, reading. 
Brooklyn remembers walking into the bedroom and taking off 
her clothes. She climbed into bed with Booker and began 
issing him. Booker didn't seem to enjoy it, but he didn't push 
her away either. Brooklyn got out of bed, though, and Booker 
went back to reading his book without paying attention to her. 


PART 1, CHAPTER 8: BRIDE 


At her apartment, Bride thinks back on her relationship with 
Booker. She thought she knew him. She knew he had a duffel 
bag full of books and degrees from some college, but she never 
asked more about it. She didn’t know what he did with his time 
while she was at work. In the mail, she finds an envelope 
addressed to Booker and opens it. Someone named Salvatore 
Ponti has sent Booker an invoice for $68, and the payment is 
overdue. She was wrong to have trusted Booker, Bride thinks. 
She told him everything about herself, and then he just left. 
Brooklyn calls and asks Bride what she thought of the launch 
party the night before. Bride tells her that she has to leave and 
go on vacation. When Brooklyn hangs up, Bride decides to try 
and find Mr. Ponti. 


PART 1, CHAPTER 9: SOFIA 


Sofia isn't allowed to be around children. Now that she is on 
parole, she has a job at a nursing home. She likes the job 
because it’s quiet and is away from people. This is especially 
nice after being in Decagon for so long—the prison was full of 
noise, fights, and shouting. Julie, Sofia’s cellmate, was her only 
friend in prison. Julie had smothered her disabled daughter. 
Since they had both abused children, Sofia and Julie were 
considered the lowest of the low among the prisoners. In 
prison, Sofia only received two letters from her husband, Jack. 
Otherwise, Sofia followed the rules and read a lot of books. In 
the taxi, after she was released, Sofia felt like “a little kid seeing 
the world for the first time” When Bride came to her door at 
the motel, Sofia’s “fists took over,’ and she felt like she was 
fighting the devil. 
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Brooklyn’s story about trying to seduce Booker shows how 
duplicitous and self-serving she is, as she is willing to betray Bride 
for fun. That Bride would identify Brooklyn as someone she can 
trust completely shows that Bride, having been treated poorly as a 
child, might struggle as an adult with finding people who treat her 
well. Notably, Brooklyn’s main objection to Booker is that he doesn’t 
have money, not that he isn’t a good person, showing what Brooklyn 
values in life and relationships. 


Bride stresses again that, during her relationship with Booker, she 
told him everything about herself, but she doesn’t acknowledge that 
she didn't tell him the story about testifying against Sofia. Bride's 
decision to withhold this information—and her unwillingness to 
admit that she withheld it—shows how deep her shame goes and 
the extent to which she still must learn to accept and forgive herself 
in the face of past faults and mistakes. Notably, while Bride says she 
told Booker everything about herself, she doesn’t know very much 
about him, showing that Booker was also careful about the 
information he shared with Bride and that the relationship might 
not have been on even footing. 
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This section is the first in the novel from Sofia’s point of view, and it 
establishes ambiguity surrounding Sofia’s innocence and guilt. Sofia 
does not attest to her own innocence in this section, though she 
does liken Bride to the devil, implying that, in her mind, Bride is the 
one in the wrong, not her. Even if Sofia claims she's innocent, that 
doesn’t prove she is. By introducing Sofia as a narrator of her own 
experience and drawing a direct comparison between her and 
Bride—and suggesting that Bride may be in the wrong, not 
Sofia—the novel presents a complicated picture of the relationships 
between innocence, guilt, self-acceptance, and forgiveness. The 
ambiguity points to the novel’s contention that people are often 
both innocent and guilty at once and are rarely only one or the 
other. 
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PART 2, CHAPTER 1 


Bride takes a taxi to try and find Salvatore Ponti because she 
thinks her Jaguar would be too conspicuous in the 
neighborhood she’s visiting. She finds Salvatore Ponti’s Pawn 
and Repair Palace and shows the man behind the counter the 
invoice. When Bride asks if he’s Salvatore, he says she can call 
him Sally. Bride shows Sally the invoice, and he goes to find the 
trumpet Booker left for repair. Bride never knew that Booker 
played an instrument. Before she leaves, Sally says that Booker 
left an address for Whiskey, California. 


PART 2, CHAPTER 2: SOFIA 


Sofia’s dad has called to tell her that her mother died. Sofia 
thinks she should feel sad, but she doesn't. She buys a plane 
ticket to go to the funeral, assuming her parole officer will let 
her go. She recalls beating up Bride and thinks that beating her 
up gave her more of a feeling of release than being let out of 
prison. The morning after she beat up Bride, Sofia found 
splotches of blood on the pavement outside. She wonders now 
why Bride didn’t call the police afterward. 


PART 2, CHAPTER 3 


Bride packs the shaving brush and razor in the trumpet case as 
she drives in her Jaguar to try and find Booker, the one person 
she once trusted and who made her feel safe. With Booker 
gone, the world feels suddenly hostile. Bride aims to find 
Booker and ask him why he left and what he meant by saying 
she was “not the woman” he wanted. Bride stops at a diner and 
sees a framed confederate flag when she goes inside. After she 
eats, she goes into the bathroom and sees that her dress, which 
fit her at the beginning of the trip, is now slipping off her 
shoulder as if she had bought a size four instead of a size two. 
She tries not to connect the dress not fitting to the other 
changes her body has undergone lately. 
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Though Bride is heartbroken after Booker's departure, she hadn't 
known he played trumpet. Booker’s connection to his trumpet is 
fundamental to his understanding of himself and one of the primary 
methods he used to cope with the murder of his brother (another 
thing that Bride does not know about). Bride’s lack of knowledge 
about Booker highlights her difficulty in forming relationships. 
Though she clearly felt a spark of connection with Booker, both she 
and Booker were too traumatized by their childhoods to deepen 
that connection. When Bride decides to try and find Booker in 
Whiskey, then, she is taking a risk to try and overcome the fear she 
learned from her trauma by forging a connection based on mutual 
love with Booker. 
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In this section, the novel juxtaposes Bride’s desires in the present 
against Sofia’s. While Bride visits Sofia to try to mend their 
relationship, Sofia isn’t looking to accept Bride but to punish her, 
showing the novel’s nuanced and complicated view on forgiveness 
and acceptance. The novel remains ambiguous about why exactly 
Bride wanted to help Sofia or try to have a relationship with her. In 
this instance, though, the novel doesn’t suggest that acceptance and 
forgiveness are a panacea for all of life’s issues, as Sofia seems to feel 
genuinely better after reacting to Bride’s entreaties with violence. 
Sofia’s recourse to violence, though, suggests that she has not 
healed both from being sent to prison and the hardships she 
experienced while in prison. 
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The closer Bride gets to Booker, the closer her body gets to its eight- 
year-old form. When Bride finds Booker, she plans to ask him why 
he left and seems to think finding out might halt her physical 
transformation. She doesn't realize, though, that the reason for her 
body's transformation lies not in her relationship with Booker but 
with herself. The specter of racism also looms, highlighting that 
Sweetness wasn’t wrong to be worried about the racism Bride would 
face in the world, even if she was misguided in her attempts to 
prepare Bride for that racism. 
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Bride pulls back onto the highway. When it’s already dark, she 
sees an exit sign for Whiskey Road and turns off. She misses a 
curve in the road and crashes her Jaguar into a large tree. She 
lies inthe driver’s seat, unable to get out of the car. Her phone 
says “no service.” A young girl with a white face and green eyes 
holding a black kitten peers into the window. Bride asks the gir| 
to help her. The girl watches Bride and then disappears. Aman 
then appears but leaves without talking to Bride. He comes 
back with a saw and crowbar and gets Bride out of the car. He 
carries her down a dirt path toward a building that looks like a 
warehouse. “Please don’t hurt me,’ Bride says. 


In the warehouse-like building, a woman named Evelyn cares 
for Bride—Evelyn is the wife of Steve, the man who rescued 
Bride. They say the child’s name is Rain because that’s where 
they found her, though she prefers to be called Raisin. The 
house seems like a converted machine shop, and Bride smells 
something that could be chicken cooking. She says thank you to 
Raisin and tells her she saved her life. She drifts off to sleep, 
and when she wakes up, a doctor, Walter Muskie, is there. 
Steve drives Bride to the clinic, where she gets a splint and 
painkillers. Dr. Muskie says that she'll need at least a month to 
heal. Back at Steve and Evelyn's house, Bride washes her face 
and armpits using a basin of cold water since the house doesn't 
have a bathroom. 


Bride stays with Steve and Evelyn for six weeks as she recovers 
and waits for her car to be repaired. At first, she can’t 
comprehend the kind of care she receives from people who are 
living the “barest life.’ Steve and Evelyn help her without 
judgment or any seeming interest in who she is or where she’s 
going. Steve and Evelyn tell Bride they first met in India and 
then again in Mexico before deciding to settle down and live a 
“real” life. Bride asks, “By ‘real’ you mean poor?” Steve 
responds, “Money get you out of that Jaguar? Money save your 
ass?” 
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Bride’s car, a Jaguar, serves as a symbol of how she has used wealth 
and status to insulate herself from feeling intense emotions like 
embarrassment, anger, or love. In order to feel love, then, Bride must 
dismantle her defense mechanisms and open herself up to 
vulnerability. Bride crashing her car is a metaphor for the danger 
that Bride faces when embracing vulnerability. It is not a simple 
decision but one that means she must take a risk and go through 
intense, potentially painful change. 
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Bride begins a weeks-long recovery process after her car crash. 
While Steve and Evelyn take care of her, Bride makes a point to 
thank Rain. Bride tells Rain she saved her life, foreshadowing how 
Bride will later intervene in a moment of danger to protect Rain. The 
relationship also provides a counterpoint to the novel’s central 
theme of inherited trauma. In this instance, instead of trauma being 
passed from one person to another, it seems that benevolence is the 
thing that gets passed along, as Steve and Evelyn taking in Rain 
leads to Rain saving Bride, which in turn causes Bride to return the 
favor to Rain. 
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During her recovery, Bride questions her priorities and values as she 
grows closer to Steve, Evelyn, and Rain. She can't help but envy 
Steve and Evelyn's happiness, and that happiness seems to be based 
on a foundation of love, not on money or material comfort. The 
repair of Bride’s Jaguar symbolizes this reprioritization of values. 
While the Jaguar—a symbol of the wealth and status that Bride 
previously valued—is not destroyed, it must undergo a significant 
change to get on the road again. 
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After six weeks, Dr. Muskie takes off Bride’s cast. Drying 
herself after a bath, Bride notices that “her chest [is] flat. 
Completely flat, with only nipples to prove it [is] not her back.’ 
Bride thinks she must be ill, maybe even dying. Evelyn brings 
Bride some clothes, but they don’t fit, so she brings a pair of 
Rain's jeans, which fit Bride perfectly. Bride wonders when she 
got so small. She thinks of Booker, and, for the first time, she 
understands that her body began changing not just when he left 
but because he left. Bride thinks if she acts “normal, that might 
stop the changes in her body or even reverse them. 


Ona bench in the yard, Evelyn helps Bride dry her hair, and 
Bride asks Evelyn where Rain came from. Evelyn says they first 
saw Rain on the way back from some protest or another. Steve 
tried to talk to Rain, but she ran away. Steve and Evelyn took 
shelter in a diner, and when they came back out, they saw Rain 
huddled by a dumpster. Steve went up to her and threw her 
over his shoulder. Rain shouted, “Kidnap! Kidnap!” They 
decided to take her and get her dry, clean, and fed before 
finding out where she belonged. Evelyn says Rain was maybe 
about six then, but she isn’t totally sure. 


While Bride is still at Steve and Evelyn’s house, she decides to 
write Brooklyn a note to tell her where she is. She isn’t sure 
what to write, though, so she asks Rain if she wants to go for a 
walk. On the walk, Rain tells Bride that Steve and Evelyn “stole” 
her. Bride asks if Rain ever wishes they hadn't taken her, and 
Rain says, “Oh, no. Never. This is the best place. Besides there's 
no place else to go.” Rain says her mom kicked her out of their 
house after she bit “a regular. One of the ones she let do it to 
me.’ Bride asks what Rain means, and Rain says, “He stuck his 
pee thing in my mouth and | bit it” She says her mom 
apologized to the man before giving him his $20 back. 
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Bride's transformation into a version of her younger self continues 
as she gets closer to Booker. Bride identifies Booker’s departure as 
the cause of her bodily transformation, though the reason for that 
transformation is not as simple as a breakup. Instead, with Booker, 
Bride had the chance to acknowledge and embrace her most deeply 
held secrets—the source of her greatest shame—in the presence of 
another person. If she had been able to confide in Booker, and if he 
had reacted with empathy and love instead of judgment, the novel 
suggests that Bride might have become a different person without 
physically transforming. Since Bride shied away from that possibility 
when given the chance, though, once Booker left, her body took 
matters into its own hands, so to speak, and began to transform so 
that Bride would have no choice but to confront the pain of her past 
to move forward in the present. 


Evelyn’s description of how Rain came to live with her and Steve 
shows that they have a pattern of helping people in need. It’s worth 
noting that Rain initially did not go with them willingly. Rain will 
later confide to Bride that she feared Steve might be like the men 
who used to come to her mother’s house when her mother sexually 
trafficked her. Her reluctance, though, also points to a potential flaw 
in Steve and Evelyn’s propensity to help people—namely, that they 
might be more concerned with their own desire to help than with 
the genuine needs and desires of others. 
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Rain clarifies that while she still thinks that Steve and Evelyn stole 
her, there isn’t another place she would rather be. Rain’s comment 
signals that, while she is grateful to Steve and Evelyn, her 
relationship with them isn’t founded on trust or love. Still, the novel 
makes it clear that Rain's current circumstances are incomparably 
better than the sexual abuse she suffered when she lived with her 
mother. The novel contends, then, that while Steve and Evelyn 
might not be flawless, their impulses toward good do help others in 
significant ways. 
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Bride asks Rain what she would say to her mother if she saw 
her again. Rain says, “Nothing. I'd chop her head off.” Bride tells 
Rain she must not actually mean it, but Rain says she does. Rain 
then describes to Bride her life living without a home. She says 
she deliberately avoided making friends because anyone could 
turn her in. And she explains that the hardest part of her life 
was finding a safe place to sleep. She says other sex workers 
told her about guys who wouldn't pay, or cops, or men who 
“hurt them for fun.” Rain tells Bride that when Steve first 
touched her, she thought of the men who would go to her 
mother’s house, and she ran. 


PART 2, CHAPTER 4: RAIN 


After Bride recovers and leaves Steve and Evelyn’s house, Rain 
misses her. Before Bride left, she gave Rain a shaving brush. 
Rain uses it to brush her cat. With Bride gone, Rain feels like 
she has no one to talk to. Rain recalls that when they were 
walking home after she told Bride about her life, a group of 
boys drove by in a truck. One of the boys shouted a racial slur 
from the window. The truck then turned around, and one of the 
boys aimed a shotgun at them. Bride covered Rain’s face, and 
birdshot got lodged in Bride’s hand and arm. Back home, Steve 
picked the pellets out of Bride’s arm. Rain thinks that nobody 
had done something like that for her before—no one had put 
themselves in danger to save Rain’s life “without even thinking 
about it.” 


PART 3 


As a graduate student, Booker is on the way to a lecture when 
he sees aman with his pants down, watching children on the 
playground. Blood splatters over Booker’s fists as he beats the 
man. He then leaves the man lying on the ground, unconscious, 
with his jeans still unzipped, and heads to the lecture. There, 
Booker listens to the professor intone about Adam Smith. Four 
years before, as an undergraduate, Booker dabbled across 
disciplines but began to suspect that the real answers 
concerning the oppression of Black people all had to do with 
money. So, he decided to study economics in graduate school. 


Booker reflects on his childhood. His family doesn’t have TV, 
internet, or video games. Each Saturday, his parents hold a 
conference with their children where they ask them two 
questions: what have you learned that is true, and what 
problem do you have? The conferences only stop when 
Booker’s older brother Adam goes missing. Booker’s parents 
call the police to help find Adam, but the police only check to 
see if Booker’s father had a police record. When they find out 
that he doesn't, they give up looking for Adam. 
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Rain’s comment about what she would do to her mother if she saw 
her again—‘chop her head off’—harkens back to the liberatory 
feeling Sofia experienced after she beat up Bride. In these instances, 
the novel, while primarily concerned with acceptance and 
forgiveness, hints at some of the motivations that might lead a 
person to commit acts of violence. Bride, though, pushes back when 
Rain says that, reorienting the novel around its moral center of 
acceptance and forgiveness. 


Bride and Rain’s encounter with racist violence again highlights that 
Sweetness was not wrong to fear that Bride would encounter racism 
in the world. But Bride’s response to this violence—acting selflessly 
to protect the defenseless Rain—emphasizes the misguided nature 
of Sweetness’s supposed protection of Bride. By protecting Rain, 
Bride acts like a surrogate mother, as she is willing to put herself in 
danger to protect a defenseless child. The novel argues, then, that 
Sweetness should have done the same for Bride when Bride was a 
child. Instead, Sweetness seems to have served as a proxy for the 
racism she feared, enacting that racism on the defenseless Bride. 
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Booker, still reeling from the murder of his brother at the hands of a 
child molester, reacts with violence when he sees a sexual predator. 
The novel doesn't seem to judge that violence as right or wrong so 
much as it positions Booker’s impulse toward violence within the 
context of his persistent pain and trauma. The novel suggests, then, 
that if Booker could heal from the trauma of his brother's murder, 
his first response might not be violence. 
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In a profoundly vulnerable moment, Booker’s family calls the police, 
who seem to respond with racism instead of genuine usefulness or 
concern. That racism and lack of concern highlight the way so many 
figures of authority treat children in the novel. The people who are 
supposed to care for children often abandon their duties and resort 
to negligence or abuse instead, showing the novel’s contention that 
children are delivered to a world rife with evil and wrongdoing and 
are helpless to avoid the problems of the world. 
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Then, in the spring, Adam is found in a culvert. Booker goes 
with his father to identify Adam’s body. At the funeral, the 
crowds only make Booker feel lonelier. In the days after, only an 
aunt, Queen, traveled from California to attend Adam’s funeral, 
seems to understand Booker’s pain and tries to comfort him. 


When Adam went missing, Booker’s father stopped playing 
music in the house. After Adam’s funeral, Booker worries that 
another tragedy could take away music again, so he asks his 
father if he can take trumpet lessons. Six years later, Booker is 
a decent trumpet player, and the man who murdered Adam is 
caught and charged with the “sexually stimulated slaughter” of 
Adam and five other boys. Everyone describes the man as the 
“nicest man in the world.” When police search his house, they 
find a mattress with dried blood on it and a candy tin with 
“carefully wrapped pieces of dried flesh.’ The man, a retired 
auto mechanic who repaired appliances at people’s homes, 
would tie up the children while he molested them. He also 
tortured them and amputated body parts. 


When Adam’s killer is found, the public seems like it won't be 
satisfied unless the man is beheaded. In the clamor, Booker 
struggles to “individualize his feelings’—to separate his pain 
from the anger of other families and the public in general. 
Going to college helps distract Booker. But by his junior year, he 
becomes depressed. He applies to graduate school to try and 
learn something worthwhile in a place that might 
“accommodate his despair.’ After he receives his master’s 
degree, Booker goes home to celebrate. At home, the room he 
once shared with Adam is completely different, and Booker’s 
skateboard, identical to the one Adam had with him when he 
went missing, is gone. Booker picks a fight with his family, 
asking them why they want to forget Adam. His father says that 
people grieve in different ways, and that Booker can either be 
civil—or he can leave. Booker leaves. 
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In the wake of Adam’s death, Booker consistently feels isolated and 
alone. When his parents can't support his emotional needs, he turns 
to his aunt Queen. Booker’s relationship with Queen foreshadows 
his decision to go to Whiskey, California, after he and Bride break 
up. That relationship also hints at the kind of connection Booker is 
looking for with Bride, one where he feels comfortable expressing his 
true feelings without being ignored or rejected. 


After Adam’s death, Booker uses music and the trumpet to navigate 
his overwhelming emotions. Notably, before Adams killer is caught, 
people think of his murderer as the “nicest man in the world.” That 
conception shows how supposedly trustworthy people throughout 
the novel regularly abuse children, leading them to be traumatized 
or murdered, reinforcing one of the novel’s main arguments that 
children are fated to inherit the trauma of those around them, no 
matter how trustworthy those people might seem. 
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The trauma that Booker experienced upon losing his brother 
Adam-—the family member he was closest to—leads Booker to 
become estranged from the rest of his family. The inability to forge 
meaningful connections with people closest to him is one of the 
main symptoms of Booker’s childhood trauma and becomes a self- 
fulfilling prophecy. The path to healing for Booker lies in forming 
relationships that are as meaningful to him as his relationship with 
Adam was, but Adam’s death has made it extremely difficult for 
Booker to trust people and form those kinds of relationships. When 
he experiences friction in relationships—whether with his father or 
with Bride—he leaves, preferring the familiarity of his isolation than 
the risk of another devastating loss. 
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After this, Booker moves in with his girlfriend, Fe 
they are out watching live music, and Booker goes 
backstage to ask the band if he can play with them sometime. 
The band initially dismisses him, but then they invite him to a 
Friday set, when it will matter less if he messes up. Booker 
plays with the band every Frid 
breaks up, Booker and a few of the other members start 
to play on the streets. Booker’s relationship with 
straw comes when Booker is arrested. The 
er Booker sees a man and a woman smoking 
crack in a car—and a two-year-old child in the car with them. 
the man out of the car and beats him. Felicity 
pays the fine to get Booker out of jail. 
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Brooklyn hasn't heard a word from Bride for weeks. Then one 
ribbled on yellow paper. Bride has written 
ran away, explaining that she had been 
lyn knows that Bride is trying to find 
ks she has a talent for knowing what 
other people are thinking. She only missed the mark once: 
uce Booker, and he wasn't interested. 
hought she and Bride were the 
ame—they both ran away from home and tried to invent 

h ing. But Brooklyn can’t understand why 
Bride has thrown away everything she’s worked for, including 
the “best job in the world,’ for a guy. 
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Booker’s emotions surrounding Adam's death remain so 
overwhelming that he seems unable to avoid lashing out when 
those emotions are triggered. When he sees the couple mistreating a 
child, he reacts violently, an action which, in the context of the 
novel, becomes an instance of self-destructive behavior, as it leads 
Booker to be arrested and to lose his relationship with Felicity. 
Again, Booker’s trauma intercedes when he has the opportunity to 
form a relationship based on mutual connection, leading Booker to 
retreat again to isolation. 
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When Booker meets Bride, he feels the possibility of joy and 
happiness again. But, from the beginning, their relationship seems 
to be built on a faulty premise, particularly in how Booker finds 
comfort in withholding information about himself. That lack of 
vulnerability provides Booker with an easy out once things 
prove—as they inevitably will—not to be a fairy tale. Again, when he 
has the chance to forge a meaningful connection based on mutual 
intimacy, love, and vulnerability, Booker chooses to leave, preferring 
the low-stakes nature of his isolation to the risk that deep 
relationships entail. 
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This section puts Brooklyn and Bride's priorities in sharp relief. 
While Bride thinks of Brooklyn as her closest friend, Brooklyn 
doesn’t seem to consider or care how her actions might impact 
Bride. Further, while Bride has questioned her values throughout the 
novel to move closer to healing and self-discovery, Brooklyn has 
remained static. She still considers working at Sylvia, Inc. one of the 
best things one could do in the world and doesn’t understand why 
Bride would throw away material wealth and comfort for the 
chance of a relationship with Booker. For Bride, though, that 
relationship doesn't just represent romance but a chance to heal 
from debilitating childhood trauma, to live fully and stop being 
controlled by fear. In comparison, for Bride, the job at Sylvia, Inc. 
isn’t worth anything near what love might be worth. 
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As acity person, Bride is skeptical when she pulls into the small 
town of Whiskey, California. She doesn’t understand why 
Booker would have chosen to come to a place like this. Her 
body hasn't undergone any more changes, but Bride is worried 
that she hasn't had a menstrual period for two or three months. 
Bride tries and fails to put out of her mind the idea that she’s 
turning “back into a scared little black girl.” She pulls into a 
mobile home at the address for Booker that she got from Sally. 
After steeling herself, Bride knocks on the door. When a 
woman answers, Bride says she’s looking for Booker. The 
woman isn’t surprised—she says she gets a lot of Booker’s 
mail—but also says that Booker doesn't live there. He does live 
nearby, though, the woman tells Bride. Then she invites Bride 
inside. 


The woman says her name is Queen. She says that Bride looks 
hungry, and she proceeds to feed her thick soup. While they're 
eating, Bride tells Queen she’s looking for Booker because he 
left her one day with no warning. Queen tells Bride that Booker 
leaves everyone. Queen says, “Left his own family. All except 
me.” She then explains that Booker left his family after his 
family moved on from grieving Booker’s brother (Adam), who 
was murdered when they were both kids. Bride is surprised 
that she doesn’t know any of this information about Booker and 
his life. Queen shows Bride some of the writings that Booker 
has sent her. She then tells Bride that she should go see Booker, 
who lives in the last house by the stream. Bride is concerned 
about going because she is convinced, after her physical 
transformations, that she is no longer beautiful. 


When Bride arrives at Booker’s house, Booker yells, “You? Get 
out!” Bride runs at Booker and slaps him. He hits her hard 
enough to knock her down. Bride then smashes a beer bottle 
over Booker’s head. When Booker regains consciousness, 
Bride says, “You walked out on me [...] without a word!” Booker 
asks why Bride wanted to bring presents to a monster—a child 
molester. Bride tells Booker that she lied in court. Sofia was 
innocent, she claims. She explains that she went to the motel to 
make amends, but Sofia beat her up. “And | deserved it,’ Bride 
says. Bride tells Booker that she lied because she wanted her 
mother to be proud of her and to hold her hand. Booker 
explains that his brother, Adam, was killed by a “freak, a 
predator.’ The two sit in silence. When Booker starts to speak 
again, he sees that Bride has fallen asleep. 
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Bride explicitly connects her bodily transformations to turning back 
into a scared young girl. Ina sense, Bride is doing that as she moves 
closer to Booker: she is becoming that scared child again, the child 
who reached out into the world looking for love. When she did that 
as a child, though, she was met by Sweetness’s abuse and neglect, 
and her past experiences have conditioned her to expect the same 
might happen when she reaches out to Booker. If Booker were to 
meet her bid for vulnerability with neglect or hostility, the novel 
implies that she might transform further into that little girl. 
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Booker’s estrangement from his family—and his relationship with 
Queen—put his relationship with Bride in a different light. It’s clear 
that Booker does not necessarily want to eschew all relationships, 
but he is willing to leave those relationships if he is hurt or does not 
find what he is looking for. Notably, this is the first Bride hears about 
the difficulties of Booker’s past, including Adam's murder. With that 
in mind, it’s clear that they have both been withholding information 
and shielding themselves from the risks of vulnerability. The novel 
implies, then, that both Booker and Bride will have to embrace that 
vulnerability not only if they are going to restart their relationship 
but also if they are going to heal from their childhood traumas. 
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Bride finally tells Booker what she is most ashamed of: falsely 
testifying against Sofia. This confession also confirms the reader's 
suspicions about why Bride felt guilty regarding her testimony 
against Sofia. It also clarifies that Bride initially wanted to visit Sofia 
to assuage that guilt. After Bride's confession, Booker also embraces 
vulnerability and tells Bride about the murder of Adam. That 
foundation of vulnerability provides Booker and Bride with the 
connection both might need to help overcome childhood trauma. In 
a novel concerned with the impacts of abuse and violence, it also 
seems notable that this scene of intimate partner violence (in which 
Booker knocks Bride down and Bride breaks a bottle over his head) 
is brushed off. 
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Queen comes to Booker’s house and sees Bride asleep. She 
helps Booker move Bride from the chair and into bed. Queen 
takes her time walking back to her house. “They will blow it,’ 
Queen thinks. She thinks Booker and Bride will both cling to 
stories of their own sorrow and let those stories get in the way 
of love. At his house, Booker sits on his doorstep and thinks 
through his relationship with Bride. He then writes in his 
notebook about Adam and how Adam’s death has impacted 
him. He writes that he doesn’t miss Adam at this point—it’s 
more that he misses the feeling that Adam’s death caused, a 
feeling so strong that it defined Booker but didn’t leave room 
for Adam. 


Bride wakes up in Booker’s bed following a long, dreamless 
sleep. After confessing the sins of her childhood, she feels 
“newly born.’ She tells Booker that she saw the writings he sent 
Queen. Booker says maybe he sent them because he liked them 
too much to throw away and knew Queen would hold onto 
them. Bride says she got the address in Whiskey from the pawn 
shop where his trumpet got fixed. She says she brought the 
trumpet too, and it’s in the trunk of her Jaguar. Booker is 
overjoyed. “| love you! Love you!” he yells and then runs down 
the road to Bride’s car. 


By the time Booker and Bride get to Queen’s house, a crowd 
has already gathered. Smoke billows from the windows as 
flame consumes the wooden house. Bride and Booker crawl in 
to drag out Queen’s unconscious body. When they get her out, 
an ember in Queen’s hair lights. Bride takes off her shirt to 
smother the fire, though not before it has consumed Queen's 
hair. Sirens of ambulances and fire trucks whine in the distance. 
Queen starts coughing and spitting. The crowd seems 
transfixed by Bride's “lovely, plump breasts.” Bride is full of glee 
that the transformation of her body seems to have been 
reversed. Bride and Booker follow the ambulance with Queen 
in it to the hospital. 
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Queen’s prediction regarding Booker and Bride's relationship—that 
they will cling to personal stories of sorrow to the point where they 
can’t connect—encapsulates one of the novel’s main themes: up to 
now, Booker and Bride have both been so consumed by their 
childhood traumas that they have been unable to form relationships 
built on mutual trust, love, and vulnerability. Booker also now 
understands that clinging to Adam's death has become self-serving. 
It’s not something Booker does to keep Adam's memory alive so 
much as something that Booker does to find meaning in his own 


life. 
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After Bride confesses what she did as a child, she feels “newly born,” 
meaning that, for the first time in a long time, she feels innocent, 
unmarred by the psychological bruises and scars the world has 
thrust on her. This feeling of innocence is especially notable, as it 
comes after Bride returns to one of the sources of her childhood 
trauma and guilt—falsely testifying against Sofia. When she opens 
up about that false testimony, instead of finding Sweetness’s 
capricious affection, she finds Booker’s unconditional love, a love 
that helps Bride embrace and accept herself despite her faults. 
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Bride's physical transformation into a younger version of herself is 
reversed after Bride opens up to Booker about the shame she has 

felt because of her childhood trauma. That reversal highlights the 

novel’s contention that meaningful connection and unconditional 
love are antidotes to the damaging impacts of childhood trauma. 
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Booker and Bride regularly visit and care for Queen in the 
hospital. In the cafeteria at breakfast, Booker asks Bride about 
her job. “| don’t know about my job and | don’t care. l'Il get 
another one,’ Bride says. Booker takes Queen’s earrings, which 
hospital staff removed in order to bandage her head, from his 
pocket. He gives them to Bride. She feels her earlobes and 
realizes that the holes are there again. Booker says everything 
in Queen's house is gone except for the earrings. He says he 
called his family to ask them to try and get a hold of Queen’s 
children. When they go back to Queen's room, Queen says, 
“Hannah? Hannah?” Booker explains that Hannah is Queen's 
daughter who is in medical school. He says that Hannah had 
said her father “fondled her’ and Queen didn’t believe her. “The 
ice between them never melted,’ Booker says. 


Queen seems to be making a steady recovery, but then her 
blood count drops, and her temperature rises. She is attacked 
by a hospital-borne virus, as “sneaky and evil” as the fire that 
destroyed her house. Twelve hours later, Queen is dead. 
Booker and Bride decide to spread Queen's ashes in the river. 


but it is off-key. In a fit of sadness he hasn't felt since Adam’s 
death, Booker throws his trumpet into the water. In Bride’s car 
after Booker has scattered Queen’s ashes, Bride says, “I’m 
pregnant.” Booker offers her his hand—the hand Bride “had 
craved all her life.” 


PART 4, CHAPTER 3: SWEETNESS 


Sweetness likes the nursing home she’s in. The nurses are 
“lovely.” One kisses Sweetness on the cheek when she says 
she’s going to be a grandmother. Sweetness thinks that even if 
Bride’s child is “as black as [Bride] is,’ Bride won't have to worry 
like she did. Things have changed, Sweetness thinks. Since 
there is no return address, Sweetness assumes Bride is still 
punishing her for being a bad parent. But she had to be tough, 
Sweetness thinks, and Bride has turned out to be a wealthy 
career woman, so how bad of a parent could she have been? 
Sweetness also thinks that Bride will now see how hard it is to 
be a parent; she'll see what the world is like and how it changes 
when you're a parent. “Good luck and God help the child,’ 
Sweetness thinks. 
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Bride has fully reassessed her values and priorities at this point. 
Instead of valuing her job above all else, she recognizes that there 
are more important things in life than status or wealth, including her 
relationship with Booker and the love they have found together. The 
novel makes a point to show that Queen is not perfect; while she 
supported Booker, she let down her own daughter in a way similar 
to how Sweetness let Bride down and how Booker’s parents didn’t 
meet his emotional needs. Queen’s faults highlight one of the novel's 
main contentions: that there is no way to protect children from the 
problems of the world. 
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After Queen dies, Booker is tempted to seek refuge in the isolation 
that has defined him since Adam’s death. In a fit of sadness, he 
throws his trumpet—his lifeline to joy and happiness—into the river. 
Instead of wallowing in despair, though, when Bride tells Booker 
that she’s pregnant, he is happy and offers her his hands, cementing 
their relationship as well as the kind of connection that will help 
them both move past their trauma. 
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Sweetness’s final words in the novel show that she lacks the insight 
to take responsibility for her actions that have continued to harm 
Bride into adulthood. Sweetness also argues that parenting isn’t just 
hard—it’s essentially impossible if the goal is to protect one’s 
children. That kind of protection isn’t feasible, Sweetness argues, 
because the world is full of things that will damage children, and 
each parent can become a conduit to pass their own trauma on to 
their children. In that view, no child can ever really be safe. In this 
regard, Sweetness lets herself off the hook for damaging Bride by 
saying that Bride would have been traumatized regardless; there 
was nothing Sweetness could have done about it. The novel does 
not explicitly endorse this view. The book seems to suggest that 
there is a possibility for genuine human goodness and that people 
can understand and overcome their trauma so they won't pass it on 
to others. However, even if they do, the novel suggests that there are 
plenty of other malicious forces in the world lying in wait for each 
child. 
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